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THE EDITOR SPEAKS 
ATLANTIC CITY HOST TO THE NCEA 


BETTER READERS? OR JUST NEWER?.............-s0ee005 553 
By A Catholic Mother 


— SPOKEN ENGLISH MATTER? 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools, 5418 
Hositer Ave., Norwood, Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


PROGRAM—CATHOLIC AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATORS ASSO- 
CIATION, CONVENTION HALL, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
MARCH 31 TO APRIL 2, 1959 

THE MALADJUSTED TEACHER 

By Sister M. Bernarda, O.S.B., Mount St. Mary Convent, 4530 Perryville 

Avenue, Pittsburgh 29, Pa. 


THE proey OF THE NEW TESTAMENT: THE EPISTLE TO 
THE EPHESIANS 


By Rev.G. H. Guyot, C.M., Kenrick Seminary, 7800 Kenrick Road, St. 
Louis 19, Mi issouri 
“A TRIP AROUND THE WORLD’’. 
By Sister Mary Donald, R.S.M., Sisters of Mercy, 223 Meadow St., 
augatuck, Connecticut 
PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 
By Rev. John E. Kelly, Director, Information Bureau, Nowe, 1312 
sachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
GIFTED PUPILS IN OUR CLASSROOMS 
By Sister M. Paula La Forge, C.S.J., St. Mary of the Plains College, 
Dodge City, Kansas 
CO-INSTITUTIONAL SCHOOLS: A COMPROMISE 
By Rev. William F. Wiebler, Assumption Co-Institutional High School, 
enport, Iowa 
ME! TEACH ART? 
By Bieter Marie Mark, S.S.J., St. Joan of Arc Convent, 22412 Over- 
Drive, St. Clair Shores, Mich. 
VITALIZE YOUR PARENT’S CLUB 


By Sister Mary Cyril Garnett, C.S.J., MeNicholas High School, 6532 
Beechmont Avenue, Cincinnati 30, Ohio 


TEACHER TO TEACHER—In Brief 


THE BOY SAVIOUR CLUB IN ACTION..................05- 
By Sister Marita, O.S.E., St. Joseph School, Lyons, Wisconsin 


THE JOYFUL TEACHER 
By Sister M. Sylvester, O.S.B., St. Mary Priory, Nauvoo, Illinois 


4 CITY PROJECT: RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN A 8UM- 
MER SCHOOL 


By Siator M. Rose Patricia, O.P., Our Lady of Lourdes School, Malvern, 


INFLUENCE OF READING ON WRITTEN LANGUAGE 


By Sister Mary Lauriana, CSSF, Ph.D., Madonna College, Livonia, 
ich. 


LES PETITS BOLLANDISTS 


By Vincent J. Colimore, Professor, Dept. of Modern Languages, Loyola 
College, Baltimore 10, Maryland 


BOOK REVIEWS.... 


CHOOSING A CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 
BARRY COLLEGE, Miami, Florida 


CONVENTION EXHIBITS 


VISITING THE NCEA EXHIBITS 
By Rt. Rev. Paul E. Campbell, Editor 


YOUR PARTNER IN EDUCATION—CEEA 


By John Joseph Moran, American Book Co., President, Catholic Edu- 
cational Exhibitors Association 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION IN THE TRAINING OF TEACH- 


2 Francis J. Lodato, Ph.D. and Robert E. Treanor, M.S., College of 
ount St. Vincent, New York 71, N.Y. 


VISUALIZING HOW A BILL BECOMES LAW 
By Sister Edmond de Marie, F.S.E., St. Francis Convent, 109 Sheridan 
Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


CAVE EVALUATES AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


CLIPS AND COMMENTS 

READER REACTION 

PERSONALITIES IN FOCUS 

AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS 

NEWS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


ON OUR FRONT COVER 


The tastefully appointed library at St. Paul's School, Butler, Penn- 
sylvania is a busy place when the class has a project to work out. 
(Photo, courtesy William L. Wimer, Architect) 
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COMMENTS 


NEDA LOYALTY OATH 


The campaign to strike the loyalty 
oath from the National Education De- 
fense Act is underway! Written into the 
act on the senate floor last year, the oath 
merely asks the student applying for a 
loan from the government to sign an affi- 
davit disclaiming belief in or support of 
groups advocating the overthrow of the 
government by force. 

This is too much to ask of the stu- 
dents according to the presidents of Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton, and six other small 
colleges in the East. It is “tantamount 
to signing away one’s rights to freedom of 
thought. ; aan .constitutes a 
serious threat to academic freedom.” The 
colleges have forsworn participation in 
the act’s provisions as long as that stipu- 
lation is retained. I will not accept your 
money unless you stop asking me whether 
or not I am going to use it against you 
is what, in affect, the issue comes down to. 

Senators Kennedy (D. Mass.) and 
Clark (D. Pa.) have taken up the ban- 
ner and are prepared to sponsor a bill 
designed to eliminate the oath from the 
NEDA stating, as Senator Kennedy did 
recently, that the oath might “defeat the 
very purposes” of the act by excluding 

.the most inquiring minds,” and 
added that the oath would not keep out 
actual members of the Communist party, 
who would “have no hesitancy about 
perjuring themselves.” 

Perhaps this is an oversimplification, 
but this tempest appears to us to be 
nothing more than the long-time (read 
very long-time) confusion over license 
and liberty. If students believe in or sup- 
port subversive groups, what logic dic- 
tates that we should support them and 
encourage their “inquiring minds” in the 
concept of academic freedom? Jf they 
do not support these groups they should 
have no qualms about signing an oath 
about it. Freedom presupposes respon- 
sibility and freedom presupposes modera- 
tion. The extreme which would allow the 
taxpayers money to be used by those 
whose tools are slavery and lies to over- 
throw their benefactors and bind us into 
total subjection, is in no way justifiable 
by any forms of tolerance, academic free- 
dom, or any other term which might be 
dreamed up. The plain fact of thé mat- 
ter is that, as Richard Cardinal Cushing 
and J. Edgar Hoover keep trying to point 
out, the Communist conspiracy is still 
strong, still working, is concentrating on 
youth as a major target and that if we 
are to retain even our presert day status 
quo, we must not deplete what little de- 
fenses the Supreme Court has left us but 
seek new means to increase them. 

The act of perjury is an offense under 
all laws. Would it be too much to ask 
that the Senate retain this small proviso, 
so that, in the event Communists are de- 
tected participating in this program, they 
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may be tried at least, under perjury laws?” 
Communism is very much with us and | 

the sooner some of our educators and 

senators realize this; the sooner this co 

try might try to make some gains again | 

its conspiracy rather than tolerate it to owe 

death. 2 


EXPORTING 
EDUCATION 


In his annual report on the activities: 
and progress of the Ford Foundation: 
Mr. Henry T. Heald, president of 
foundation, voiced concern over what } 
called the “world imbalance of educa 
tion.” The situation which exists today” 
where only a small portion of the world’s” 
population must bear the brunt of intek 
lectual development is to be deplored 
and Mr. Heald puts it most graphically 
when he says: 


Education, like peace, has become 
a world-wide problem, one and indi- 
visible with the well-being and survival 
of mankind. Today, ignorance is a bur- 
den society can no ae afford. . , 
The outburst of earth-jarring events 
since World War II has given particular 
urgency to H. G. Wells’ observation in 
1920 that “human history becomes 
more and more a race between educa- 
tion and catastrophe.” The birth of the 
atomic age, the new frontier in outer 
space, the giant strides in man’s age 
long efforts to master his environment, 
the global struggle for human free 
dom, the awakening of the masses 6 
depressed people—these milestones 
the past decade create dangers, 
opportunities, dwarfing all preceden 


Mr. Heald proceeds to point out thi 
the gap between the most advanced 
least advanced areas of the world is 
widening, with only half of the earth 
500 million children between five 
fourteen able to have primary sch 
facilities and only one in ten can 
forward to secondary education. m 

This world imbalance in education 
means efforts far greater than any of th 
past must be made to bring meré 
the rudiments of education to vail 
areas of the world. . .The world i 
balance in education also means that 
for many years to come the relati 
small, intensively educated portion | 
the earth’s people must bear most 
the responsibility for man’s intel 
tual growth. 


Asking whether or not man’s eduéi 
tional resources can meet the challengéy 
the following comments were made. 


The very growth of American edugt} 
tion has placed it squarely in the mi 
of the crisis confronting world edut® 
tion as a whole. In both the advan 
and less developed countries, the sup 
ply of teachers and facilities is lagging 
far behind the needs. = 

In one sense, these shortages provilt 
grounds for optimism since they refié 
to a great extent, man’s growing hun 
for knowledge. . . 3 

Ironically, Western education sui 
from another deficiency at the oppo 

(Continued on page 520) 
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TWO NEW POPULAR 


br Cast B EXTRA LARGE 


oe oe. 


AIAN SUNDAY MISSAL 


by Sylvester P. Juergens, S. M. 


NEW EXCLUSIVE FEATURE!! Follow the Passion as you 
Follow the Mass! 25 richly devotional pictures in full color 
of the Passion of our Lord face the text of the Ordinary of 
the Mass ... A constant reminder that Calvary and the Mass 
are the same ... An aid to praying the Mass in union with 


our Lord in His Passion. 
LATEST RUBRICS 
FINE BINDINGS 


Retail Religious 


1585/102 Durable Satinflex, red edges. 


Colors: Red or Blue... 2.00 1.60 
1585/301 Seal grain, red edges 

2.50 2.00 
1585/302 Morocco grain, gold edges 

3.50 2.80 
1585/403 Genuine leather, gold 

4.50 3.60 
1585/424 Genuine leather, gold roll, 
gold edges. Colors: Red or Blue 

5.50 4.40 
1585/419 Genuine leather, leather- 
lined, gold roll, gold edges 

7.50 6.00 


The MARIAN 
FILA A 


Dare ca Ete Theola. S. S. N. D. 


1959 


EXTRA DEVOTIONS 
4x6" — 420 PAGES 


Retail Religious 
1585/437 Deluxe morocco, leather- 


lined, gold roll, gold edges 
9.50 7.60 


BRIDAL EDITIONS 


1585/384 Soft, white simulated 
leather, gold edges, marriage cer- 
tificate, Satin gift box. 5.00 4.00 


1585/731 Deluxe Pearl, inset crucifix, 
flowered gold edges, marriage certi- 
ficate, Satin gift box...12.50 10.00 


Outstanding Features 


e 35 full page Mass pictures in beauti- 
ful, colored Kodachrome. 


e Extra large print in black and red. 


e Sturdy, hard cover binding, round 
corners, silk bookmark. 


Retail $0.85 


Religious $0.68 


For Sale at all Catholic Bookstores — 
Write us for Name of Nearest Distributor 


THE REGINA PRESS .. 164 DUANE STREET. NEW YORK 13. N.Y 





Clips and Comments 
(Continued from page 516) 


extreme. . .In our zeal to train scien- 
tists, technicians, and professional men 
of the utmost proficiency, we are pro- 
ducing too many “minds in a groove” 


Thus, the free society faces a double 
challenge. On the one hand, it must, at 
all levels, intensify education globally 
to enable men to solve their specific 
and demanding problems. On the other, 
it must broaden education to enable 
men to understand their fundamental 
interrelationships and advance their 
common cause. 


History will have to write whether or 
not we have been capable of meeting 
this challenge but it is interesting to 
speculate on the possible courses of action 
open to correct the scales. The immediate 
object would be to furnish enough teach- 
ers both here and abroad to meet the 
demand. This necessarily would raise, 
by a considerable degree, present com- 
pensation standards. 

Assuming that we export education on 
the vacuum principle, would this take 
the form of direct teacher aid, of indirect 
free-enterprise entrepeneurs, of native 
training facilities, of something else? 
Would this necessitate a common lan- 
guage—world language or settlement on 
one of those presently in use? There are 
presently, in action, a great number of 
programs concerned with exactly these 
problems and it will not be very long in 
the future when positive results will be 
obtained. The main problem, as always, 
is financing. It is here that the Ford 
Foundation has endeavored, for better or 
worse, to furnish needed funds in this 
regard. 

It would be impossible to list all the 
projects currently underway but it might 
be interesting to some to list what Cath- 
olic institutions are doing under this pro- 
gram and their areas of interest. 


College of St. Catherine—Televising 
and filming of psychology course, 
$35,000. 
College of St. Scholastica—Released 
time of faculty for educational televi- 
sion programming, $37,500. 
University of Notre Dame—University 
presses program, $3,400. Research and 
conferences in law and contempora 
affairs, $153,000. Training and researc 
on Eastern Europe, $17,000. 
Gonzaga University—National confer- 
ence on political parties in American 
democracy, $15,435. 
Boston College—Research and educa- 
tion gn problems of metropolitan Bos- 
ton, $81,500. Master of education pro- 
am for elementary-school teachers, 
25,000. 
Georgetown University—Collection and 
annotation of research on China pre- 
ared by South Manchurian Railway, 
25,000. 


In correcting the world imbalance, 
these programs may or may not con- 
tribute greatly to the over-all program; 


and when it is considered that the Ford 
Foundation (one of many) granted over 
200 million dollars for work in these 
fields, Catholic participation is small; 
however, the programs in television and 
teacher education indicate a basic in- 
terest in educational progress so that we 
may expect to see more and more efforts 
on the part of Catholic colleges to par- 
ticipate in domestic and export educa- 
tion. 


SISTER FORMATION— 
A PROGRESS REPORT 


The program dedicated to the advance- 
ment of the religious, cultural, and pro- 
fessional formation of Sisters, on pre- 
service and in-service levels, during the 
past five years, has progressed to the point 
where it is now a positive organization 
with a definite program for the accom- 
plishment of its objectives. A new college 
in conjunction with the University of 
Seattle was started recently expressly for 
this movement. A book entitled, Planning 
for the Formation of Sisters, composed of 
selected addresses from the last conven- 
tion is now available. The Sister Foun- 
dation Bulletin, published at Ottumwa 
Heights keeps interested Superiors and 
others abreast of developments. Finally 
regional conferences are being held which 
are proving to be fruitful in content and 
advancement. 

At Spokane, Washington, recently, the 
Northwestern Regional meeting was held 
under the chairmanship of Mother Mary 
Mark, S.N.J.M. During the conference, 
Mother Mary Philothea, F.C.S.P., na- 
tional chairman, made the pvint that 
“Sisters of our day and of the future must 
be prepared to meet many more chal- 
lenges.” : 

Sister Formation has done much to 
improve the pre-service program, Mother 
Philothea observed, but superiors must 
continue to give careful thought to the 
needs of those in active duty. Growing 
demands on the time and talents of Sisters 
require corresponding enrichment in their 
background if they are to keep abreast 
of professional developments. 

Recent advances in science and math- 
ematics make refresher courses imperative 
for teachers in those areas, it was said. 

In her keynote address, Sister Mary 
Emil, I.H.M., national executive secre- 
tary, remarked that the very fact that 
Sisters from so many communities can 
come together to discuss their problems 
indicates that there are general ones. 
Religious life presents a number of para- 
doxes, Sister Emil said, and Sisters must 
learn to reconcile them in the best pos- 
sible way. 


Because we have an apostolate to our 
own time, we cannot turn away from 
the problems of the world. And be- 


cause we are brought into closer cop. 

tact with the world than formerly, we 

must deepen and strengthen our spi. 
ituality. 

Meeting the needs of Sisters in this 
modern world through discussions 
regional and national levels portends tp 
enhance the position of the Sister j 
whatever undertaking she finds herself 
Her intellectual development during gj 
the stages is of necessity and it will ip. 
crease her stature and efficiency as well 
as influence vocations. 


LEARN LANGUAGES 
VOUNG 


To understand the peoples of the 
world, Bishop Wright, formerly of Wor 
cester and now Bishop of Pittsburgh, 
feels that we should understand the 
languages of the peoples themselves 
Speaking at Assumption College recently, 
the Bishop said that 


.perhaps the greatest embarrass. 
ment for Americans abroad is that we 
can’t understand and talk with other 
peoples unless they are willing to leam 
our language. -Hence, it is tre 
mendously important that our children 
be taught languages, since it is in 
languages that people express ideas, 
Sharing the Bishop’s views is Sister M. 

Richardine, B.V.M., associate secretary 
of the NCEA’s elementary school division, 
Among classes in foreign languages, she 
says, is a marked trend to introduce them 
on the elementary level, and added: 


This should concern us both as Ameri- 
cans and as Catholics. Our efforts both 
as Catholic leaders in world affairs and 
as missionaries can be greatly affected 
by linguistic ability we develop. 

In her observations of this trend, Sister 
remarked that a Catholic school in Was 
ington, D. C. was teaching its students 
Russian; in Mission, Kansas, there ar 
third, fourth, and fifth graders studying 
French, and sixth, seventh, and eighth 
graders learning Spanish. 

Surprisingly, despite their age, maty 
of the younger students showed mort 
interest and facility in language thm 
teenagers or adults. Stress is on the mit 
ural learning and the conversational ap 
proach rather than on grammar, she said 

Visiting a fourth grade French cls 
in Kansas just five weeks after the be 
ginning of school, she saw students able 
to carry on a simple conversation and to 
follow easy instructions. 

Sister Richardine’s experiences poitl 
very definitely to the fact that elementary 
foreign language instruction is very clos 
to becoming a standard in the curriculum 
This step will be of the utmost benefit 
not only in broadening the perspectité 
and capabilities of the students, but al 
to the country and to this country’s coir 
merce as well. May it come soon. 
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ERK OtTAPE™ recorvers 
SPEED FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 
“.... Their 
language 
is alive 
immediately” 


Accelerating your language training 
program? Your Ekotape dealer 
has full particulars on this 
new tape teaching method. 


A Milwaukee Journal photo 
token at Mount Mary College. 


Teachers speak enthusiastically about the new 
tape method of teaching foreign languages. 
And, note a big difference in achievement — 
in pronunciation and comprehension. Results 
of this tape teaching system indicate a signifi- 
cant “break through” in language training 
and point to a growing acceptance. 


Ekotape recorders are an accepted standard 
in many of these modern language training 
centers — because they’re so dependable, so 
easy to operate. Controls have been simpli- 
fied, all are on top in full view. Handy knob 
gives instant start/stop action. Fidelity, of 
course, is unexcelled. What’s more, the price 
is completely compatable with school budgets. 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
as RACINE -wis 
th year 


Reader Reaction 


Teaching 72 
Eprror: 


In your January issue, Sister ai 
took issue with Sister Damian’s artid 
“Teaching Seventy-two.” For what the 
are worth, I have these comments @ 
both articles. * 

Sister Florene asked whether 
one felt as complacent after reading & 
article as she did. With all due respg 
was Sister looking to be entertaing 
Perhaps educated? After all, it we 
seem that the article was written, ligh 
with a view toward imparting to 
readers some insight into what the exig 
ent problems are. Surely Sister Dam 
did not intend to connote that she 
the solution to the problems of anyg 
and everyone who taught under the s 
circumstances. 

Further, Sister Florene points out ¢ 
as she sees things, there is little opp 
tunity for “Christian Social Living” us 
the methods expounded by Sister Dam 
I firmly believe that if there was a | 
less socializing of all types in the prin 
and secondary grades, there might be 
little more time for some down to ¢ 
studying. Our main concern with Ch 
tian social living should be the will 
preserve it. Our ability to do so is pre 
cated on, and stands in direct relation 
the actual learning that takes place 
our schools. 

Rosert J. Wiruers, First Lieuten 
U.S. Marine. Corps 


Vocational Letter for 1959 


Dear Co-worker in Christ: 


Now that “Vocation” months 1 
been successfully or unsuccessfully 
served all over the Catholic land, iti 
possible that many sincere eligi 
teachers are wondering just why & 
ground has seemed so hard to ploup 
in sowing the seed of a religious vow 
tion. They will also have observed thi 
there is a need of beginning even ti 
very day to prepare both the sower ail 
the ground for the same time next ya 
when we make another joint effort & 
bring religious life before our student 

Most of us who are active in this 
of promoting religious vocations wi 
agree that if the two following c 
are not made in our approach to 
problem, there is not very much b 
for success: (1) Christlike religious 
needed to “sell” their way of life; 
(2) modern methods must be used 
the “selling” process. And let me 
immediately that an intelligent appro 
further demands that in making the 
changes in approach, we build upon # 
good points of past methods. If in 

(Continued on page 524) 
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RE YOU PREPARED 
FOR THEIR QUESTIONS 
ON MENSTRUATION? 


Explaining menstruation to young girls is a delicate 
matter. You want to do it clearly and simply . . . to 
answer their questions with ease. 

That’s why more and more teachers, parents and 
nurses are taking advantage of the Modess® integrated 
program of educational material. You’ll want to make 
use of this free material, too! 


“*GROWING UP AND LIKING IT’’—booklet specially written 

* for girls just beginning to menstruate. Endorsed by doc- 
tors and educators, it’s a wonderful supplement to class- 
room discussions. 


“HOW SHALL | TELL MY DAUGHTER?’’—beautiful new 
* booklet for mothers. Suggests how, when and what to 
tell pre-teen girls about menstruation. 


“EDUCATIONAL PORTFOLIO ON MENSTRUAL HYGIENE”’— 
* includes above booklets, anatomical wall chart and new 
teaching guide by McGraw-Hill. 


FILM—‘‘MOLLY GROWS UP” 


**MOLLY GROWS UP’’—award-winning movie for girls 9 to 
14... the first on menstruation done with live actors. 
16 mm., black and white, sound—running time, 15 min- 
utes. (On free loan.) 


“CONFIDENCE BECAUSE . . . YOU UNDERSTAND MENSTRU- 
* ATION’’—color film strip for girls 14 and older—the first 
on menstrual hygiene. Versatile teaching aid . . . may be 
stopped at any time for questions, etc. 35 mm., with or 
without 15-minute sound record. (Yours to keep.) 


FILM STRIP—‘‘CONFIDENCE BECAUSE...” 


Director of Education, Personal Products Corporation 
Box 5944-4, Milltown, New Jersey 
& Please send me free: 


——____New 35 mm. film strip, ‘Confidence Because . . . You Understand Menstrua- 
tion”_____with sound____without sound. Record:____16”,__12”,____ 
Univ. 12’. Circle speed desired: 33 14, 45, 78. Date wanted 


Complete 
menstrual education 


16 mm. movie, “Molly Grows Up” (on free loan). Allow 4 weeks for de- 


! livery. Date wanted____ Alternate date 
program FREE z The following booklets: 


Copies of ‘Growing Up and Liking It” 

Copies of “How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 
from the makers of One “Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene”’ 
Modess Sanitary Napkins 

Name 


and Belts and Teen-Age (cease print) 


E CN icine niece ilcicnentitap ED 
by Modess 
School Address 


Tia imninasincearnnciinaintiotaeanipahinanigeoaaae DO iieccccestvicnsinhoneniegtincscctiaihintiady 


(orFer Goon ONLY IN U.S. AND CANADA) 


See us at Booth B-6-—NCEA Convention 





WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


a unique Geography Program 


FOR CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IS NOW IN 
PREPARATION AND TO PRESENT OUR EDITORIAL 
ADVISERS IN THIS UNDERTAKING: 


Chairman of 


Dr. Kenneth Bertrand, eomneny Consultant. 
y, The Catholic University of 


the Department of ne 
America, Washington, D. 


Mr. Joseph F. X. McCarthy, M. A. General Consultant in the 
teaching organization of the Series. Co-author of Man 
the Citizen, experienced high school Social Studies teacher 
and elementary school principal. 


The CTD Geography Program is authentic geography in scope, content 
and presentation, informed by a Christian vision of the earth and man’s 
life on it. Expertly conceived by outstanding educators and geographers, 
the Program aims to develop a growing understanding of the physical world 
and a recognition of the riches of the earth that God has created as man’s 
home. Appropriate emphasis is placed on the grade-by-grade development 
of concepts and skills that embody and represent sound geography teaching. 
Beginning with Grade 4, the Program includes a text, workbook, manual, 
testing, and carefully planned maps and atlases—materials specially pre- 
pared to enable teachers to provide new insights and more perfect learning 
for their pupils. The entire program will be complete by the Fall of 1961. 


READY FOR CLASSROOM USE, SEPTEMBER 1959: 


GRADE 3: 
Sister Mary Celeste, O.P., M.A. 
Saint Agnes Convent, Sparkhill, New York 

GRADE 4: 
Sister Mary Fidelis, O.S.F., M.A. 
Franciscan House of Studies, Stella Niagara, New York 
Research Assistant, Sister Mary Beatrice, S.S.N.D., M.A. 
Holy Family Convent, Rochester, New York. 


N.C.E.A. CONVENTION: 
Booths G32 and G34 


Area Representatives will be in attendance 


Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
Catholic Textbook Division, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
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Reader Reaction 
(Continued from page 522) 


tory we teach our students to learn f 
the past, and in literature we gy 
jealously the old classics, then surely jg 
this most important subject of exp 
ing religious life we must keep in mig) 
that all knowledge is related and gj 
always be so. 

In practical application I mean thy 
in our approach to the vocation prob 
we should place emphasis on the sour 
of that deeply spiritual life which m 
for a life of perfection and often culg 
nates in a religious vocation. It seemg 
supreme importance that the cente 
our campaign for vocations be to app 
ciate, to use to their fullest extent, 
to teach one another the advantages ¢ 
the sacraments of baptism and pen 
and the Holy Mass. This may sound likj 
so much trite advice, but it seems vey 
evident that while we believe in tk 
efficacy of these sacraments, we do mi 
live it and teach it well; otherwise r 
gious life per se would be much mow 
flourishing and novitiates much bette 
tenanted. 

The necessity for such a sacramentil 
emphasis struck me with great force a 
I read and re-read the personal accounts 
of the “vocation stories” of about om 
hundred Sisters of a particular comm- 
nity. Some day these stories ‘may bh 
edited, but at this moment I wish to uw 
particular quotations from some of then 
as a proof that vocations to religious life 
will always follow from the use of th 
same basic sources of grace, no matter 
what may be added in the form d 
method. These excerpts include tk 
stories of the young, the middle aged, 
and the old Religious. One member t 
lates, “Each summer I spent my vate 
tions at home, went to parties and dances, 
worked a few days here and there, an 
kept busy most of the time. By no meas 
did I sit in a corner and twiddle m 
thumbs. I kept in touch with the latet 
songs on ‘Hit Parade,’ followed with i» 
terest the fashions of the day, the di 
and don’ts of Emily Post, the stage ail 
screen productions. . .But most of d 
I kept in touch with Jesus Christ ead 
morning at Holy Mass and Holy Com 
munion.” Another Sister contributes this 
“At first my parents did not approve, ft 
they thought it (my desire to enter prt 
school) was a childish fancy. As I weil 
to Mass each day, I prayed that Gd 
would change their minds.” 

The next Sister tells her story in t 
third person: “N. stayed at home doing 
housework for a few years after gradi 
tion from public high school. For ti 
training in domestic work she is ve 
grateful to her mother. She also dreamét 
and planned how her own home mi 
be someday. After this she worked i# 

(Continued on page 526) 
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Reader Reaction 


(Continued from page 524) 


factory for a year, and here she made 
many new friends and acquaintances, 
May I remark that she heard Mass and 
received Holy Communion daily, it was 
this close contact with Christ that kept 
before her another dim but definite de. 
sire to follow a life of perfection within 
a religious community.” One young girl 
who needed courage to take practical 
steps toward religious life says: “Dur. 
ing my sophomore year in college a priest 
came. to talk to the student body about 
his mission work among the negroes and 
the poor whites. His words were the 
spark that set my heart on fire. Here 
was the life for me! The big obstacle was 
to tear myself from home, for we were 
a very affectionate family. My folks 
hadn’t the slightest inkling of my desires, 
not even my older sister who was my 
confidante. Breaking the news to them 
seemed impossible. In order to gain 
courage by strengthening my love for 
God, I attended Mass daily and received 
Holy Communion as often as I could,” 

The following, however, seems to have 
been the typical dilemma of the young 
women who found their way to religious 
life: “But still I was afraid to think that 
God was calling me. Being young, | 
loved a good time—dancing, sports, and 
the rest. Yet in the midst of them I in- 
variably had a final feeling of dissatis- 
faction. The reason for it was, I believe, 
the realization that there was nothing 
lasting in worldly pleasures. I knew that 
I could not go on like this; something 
had to be done. I worried to such a de 
gree that a kind of sadness came over 
me. I was filled with a great uncertainty, 
and a longing for religious life became 
pronounced, My prayers increased; | 
attended Mass and Holy Communion 
daily, and I don’t think a day passed 
when our Lord didn’t find me in the third 
pew once or twice a day, even though 
I lived two miles away from the church.” 

If these few examples quoted here and 
thousands of similar unquoted stories 
show the power of the sacraments in de- 
veloping a religious vocation, what keeps 
our Catholic young people from going 
with joy to the Sacraments? What keeps 
religious from being sanctified through 
the use of the sacraments? I believe it to 
be the lack of effective preparation. I do 
not mean to belittle, much less to ignore 
the fact of ex opere operantis; I mean 
that experience with young people has 
taught me to emphasize living the sacra- 
mental graces as a preparation for and 
a thanksgiving after Holy Communion 
and Mass. In other words, when a boy 
or girl or an adult begins to think of 
the sacraments and the Mass before and 
after reception of them, he will approach 
them in a vastly different way than when 

(Continued on page 528) 
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First Communion dealer is 
donating these 23 Valuable Gifts: 


Ist Gift A BEAUTIFUL OSTENSORIUM 


‘ A full set of The Book of Knowledge 
dnd Gift for your school library 


3rd Gift A $100 Gift Certificate good at your 
Harbro Dealer 


4th Gift 20 Complete Sets of Vestments. 


When you choose your HARBRO Communion veils 
and accessories, your HARBRO dealer will automati- 
cally register your convent’s name in the drawing for 
each of the twenty three gifts. HARBRO dealers are 
leading church goods suppliers all over the United States. 
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Introducing ..... 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONAL 
PURCHASING SERVICE 


For SCHOOLS, CONVENTS, PARISHES, HOSPITALS, 
ORPHANAGES, SOCIETIES and other 
CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONS 


Conscientious purchasing is a serious and usually 
thankless responsibility, often compounded by un- 
certainty over whether or not you are getting the best 
buy for your money. 


However, purchasing through Malloy and Associ- 
ates provides you with the gratifying assurance that 


you are getting quality goods for the lowest price 
obtainable. 


The mass buying power of the many Catholic 
institutions served by Malloy and Associates enables 
us to cut buying: costs for each individual institution. 
From furniture to clothing, sporting equipment to linen, 


we supply only quality merchandise at considerable 
savings. 


While you may have cooperating sources for some 
of your needs, you will find Malloy the one cost-saving 
source for all your needs. 


All we ask is that you check prices with us on 
your next requisition. We think you will find that 
“our prices speak louder than words.” 


Partial List of Typical 
Goods Available 


Appliances Gymnasium Equipment Linens 

Clothing Housewares Luggage 

Food Service Janitorial & Maintenance Office Equipment 
Equipment Supplies Prizes 


Furniture Laundry Equipment & Sporting Goods 
Supplies 


Malloy and Associates, Inc. 


950 Merchandise Mart « Chicago 54, Illinois « WHitehall 4-4009 


Audio-Visual News 


New Classroom Phonographs 


Illustrated is a new 4-speed (remember 
that some educational recordings are op 
16 rpm discs) variable speed Model 
R-124V phonograph just announced by 
Newcomb Audio Products. 

The maker states its features thus: ip. 
creased power with lower distortion as q 
result of a new Bi-coupled output sys 
tem; a new wide range 9” oval speaker 
with tweeter cone for improved high fre. 
quency response and distribution to all 
areas of the classroom; 20% range of 
speed control; complete isolation from 
power mains by a power transformer, 
special compartment for the A.C. cord; 
an output jack for connections to new 
Headphone Listening Center Kit now be- 
ing made available (see second illustra 
tion for the unit and case to house § 
headphones); a plug-in turnover type 
ceramic cartridge. 


This model may also be had with 
fixed speed, if- variable speed is not re 
quired. 

Both are housed in a rugged crackproof 

(Continued on page 536) 


Reader Reaction 
(Continued from page 526) 


he begins his preparation only at the 
opening of a prayerbook. 

Archbishop Goodier in The Life That 
Is Light outlines a beautiful affective 
preparation for Mass. It may be fol 
lowed with such variations as the reader 
may desire to make. 

Here is the simple fact: the personal 
fruits of the Mass can change any wil- 
ing human being into a saint, interiorly 
and exteriorly. In the light of such “sac 
ramental” living for a worthwhile period 
of time, an individual is prepared to see 
the logic of the vows as the supreme pat 
ticipation in the sacrifice of Christ. 

Any group or club devoted to develop 
ing vocations needs to concentrate chiefly 
on the sources of grace. Let us make cet 
tain that we use them as our greatest 
positive weapons. 

Sincerely in our service of Christ, 


Sister M. RoNaLp, Principal 
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PERSONALITIES 
In Focus 


pA Mexican-born priest who was edu- 
cated in England has come here from 
Africa to serve as visiting assistant pro- 
fessor of French language and literature 
at Georgetown University. Rev. William 
F. A. Erdozion, S.J., holds degrees from 
University College, London, and Hey- 
throp College of Oxford University. Also 
joining the faculty at Georgetown is Rev. 
Julian De Kort, S.J., formerly con- 
nected with the Vatican Observatory for 
the past ten years. Father De Kort will 
be a professor of astronomy. 


> Professor of the history of Canon Law 
at Catholic University, Dr. Stephen 
Kuttner has been awarded a $10,000 
prize by the American Council of Learned 
Societies. One of ten such grants, this 
award may be used for any research 
project the recipient desires. 


>A nun who took part in the Fund for 
the Republic’s “Religion in a Free So- 
ciety” seminar last year, Mother Pa- 
tricia Barrett, professor of government 
at Maryville College, was the principal 
speaker at a banquet of the United States 
Foreign Policy Planning Conference in 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


> Rector of Catholic University, Msgr. 
William J. McDonald was given an 
honorary doctor of laws degree by the 
National University of Ireland. 


> Former president of Fordham Uni- 
versity and now superior of the mission 
house for the Jesuits in New York City, 
Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J., has been 
named one of the fourteen judges for 
the Voice of Democracy essay writing 


contest sponsored by the Voice of 
America. 


>A journalism professor at Marquette, 
Robert A. Kidera has been named to the 
new post of public relations director of 
the university—a post for which he re- 
ceived excellent training as public rela- 
tions director of the Carnation Company. 


>The Federal Republic of Germany has 
honored professor emeritus of economics 
at Georgetown, Dr. Goetz Briefs, by 
awarding him the Grand Cross of Merit. 
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e the studenty, understanding of the material. 
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urcent evertts. At each level the student is 
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For additional information write Department V 
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Double indentation promotes 


correct finger position 


Solues Classroom Pen Protlems 


THE PALMER RITE-HOLD PEN 
is a precision-made ball point firmly set 
in a glossy lacquered wooden handle 
which comes in assorted colors—red, 
blue, yellow, green and black. The 
real value of this pen is—the special 
grip design that trains the fingers into 
the position essential for correct penman- 
ship. 
Designed by Palmer Method Hand- 
writing Experts specifically for pupil 
use. It meets all prescribed tests for 
Federal General Service Administration, 
including freedom from smearing, leak- 
age and breakage—and for starting 
characteristics, smooth performance and 
dependable line continuity. Correctly 
balanced for easy, effortless writing. 


COSTS SO LITTLE IT CAN BE 
DISCARDED AFTER USE AT AN 
ACTUAL SAVING OF MONEY. 


Like This-- 


® Double indentation at grip pro- 
motes correct finger position. 


® Assures class writing uniformity. 


® Precision made ball point pro- 
motes smooth, easy writing. 


® Pen costs less than most refills 
alone 


® Ample ink supply for long writ- 
ing life. 


® Non-smear in permanent bive 
ink. 


® Exterior colors—red, blue, yel- 
low, green or black 


® Fully guaranteed. 


NCEA—Booths Fl & F3 
Please visit our exhibit. Special 
representative on hand to ac- 
quaint you with our latest mate- 
rials. Also, we proudly display 
the written work of all elemen- 
tary pupils from the Fall River, 
Mass., Diocese. 


OUR DIAMOND ANNIVERSARY—Please see poge 538 


Audio-Visual News 
(Continued from page 528 ) 


all-plywood case covered in scratch x. 
sistant washable Fabrikoid with corey 
of plated metal and resting on vibration 
absorbing spring suspension feet. 


For literature write Newcomb Audiy 
Products Co., 6824 Lexington Ave, 
Hollywood 38, Calif. A-V 22 


Automatic Slide Projectors 
By Bell & Howell 


Called the Explorer series by Bell & 
Howell, four new automatic slide pm- 
jectors are offered in modern, slim-line 
styling and requiring no case or cover 
removal for immediate projection. 

The new projectors have swing down 
front and rear panels, illuminated “dash 
board” controls at the back, and, for the 
first time, a remote control system that 
permits slides to be moved in reverse a 
well as forward at the touch of a button. 

Standard equipment on one model, 
and optional on the other three, is a 
Filmovara zoom lens which adjusts the 
size of the picture to the screen without 
moving the projector. 

An illuminated pointer is built into 
the remote control unit, operates at th 
push of a button, and focuses to the siz 
desired. 


op Pe 


An exclusive “bubble” design in th 


Micro-Mount slide holder mechanically 
prevents slides from going out of focus 
even if held on the screen for long pe 
riods. 

For the 300-watt projectors the prices 
are $79.95 and $99.95, the latter mode 
includes the new “Point-a-Ray” remote 
control unit. For the deluxe 500-watt 
models the prices are $149.95 
$179.95, the latter comes with the Film 
ovara zoom lens. AVS 

(Continued on page 629) 


ORDER BELOW-———QUICK DELIVERY 


A. N. PALMER CO.,, 902 south Wabash Avenue, Dept. C.E., Chicago 5, Illinois 


Please send me RITE-HOLD Pens in assorted colors at 23c each. (Min. order 44 dozen) 


I enclose $ (Add 2c per pen for postage) 
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Whether your major seating concern is strength, comfort, ease 
of handling, style or value... Samsonite has it best! Electrically 
welded tubular steel construction guarantees the maximum 
strength. Contour seats and backs “cradle” the sitter, offer more 
seating comfort. 

Ease of handling? Samsonite’s legs glide open. The least effort 
closes them. Folding is easier, faster. Self-adjusting hinges are 
safety designed. The smart-looking baked-enamel finish won’t 
snag, is chip and rust-resistant. It adds up to longer, better- 
looking service. And these Samsonite chairs are available now 
at all-new low prices. In 11 new colors. 


now at a new low price || tit 


For church, club or group seating information, see 
your Yellow Pages (CHAIRS, folding), or write: 
Shwayder Bros.,Inc., Dept. CE4 Detroit, Mich. ©1959 
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Catholic Schools of America 


This, our 75th year, we have available 
the newest editions in both 
cursive and manuscript writing. 


Write for information and free catalog. 


NCEA—Booths Fl & F3 
Please visit our exhibit. Spe- 
cial representative on hand 
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proudly display the written 
work of all elementary pupils ae 
from the Fall River, Mass., 

Diocese. 
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MONSIGNOR PAUL E. CAMPBELL, EDITOR KDITORIAL 


ATLANTIC CITY, HOST TO THE NCEA 


Tue National Catholic Educational Association opens 
its fifty-sixth annual convention in Atlantic City on 
Tuesday of Easter week, March 31, 1959. On that 
morning at 9 o'clock the Most Rev. Justin McCarthy, 
bishop of the diocese of Camden and host to the 
convention, will celebrate a Low Pontificial Mass in 
St. Nicholas Church. Immediately after the Mass the 
delegates will go to the Ballroom of the Atlantic City 
Convention Hall for the opening general meeting at 
10:30 a.m. There Bishop McCarthy will extend words 
of greeting to the assembled delegates. Next on the 
program is the keynote address by the Most Rev. 
Lawrence J. Shehan, bishop of Bridgeport and presi- 
dent general of the NCEA. The selected theme of the 
1959 convention is “Christian Education: Our Com- 
mitments and Resources.” Many addresses in all de- 
partments of the Association will center on this theme. 


Formal Exhibit Opening 


The formal opening of the exhibits takes place at 
2:00 p.m., Tuesday on the main floor of Convention 
Hall. The exhibits are an essential part of the conven- 
tion. There the delegates will find on display the very 
best in school materials and supplies. The various 
meetings of departments and sections are scheduled 
in such a manner that all delegates will have oppor- 
tunity during the days of the convention to visit the 
exhibits at their leisure. All sessions, unless otherwise 
specified in the program, will be under the roof of 
the Convention Hall, and delegates will find it easy 
to go.from place to place. 

On Wednesday and Thursday mornings a Low 
Pontifical Mass will be celebrated in the St. Nicholas 


April 1959 


Church at 8:30. On the closing day of the convention, 
Friday, a Low Pontifical Mass will be offered at 8:00 
a.m. in St. Nicholas Church, and the closing general 
meeting takes place in the Ballroom of Convention 
Hall at 10:30 a.m., with Bishop Shehan presiding. At 
this final meeting the resolutions are read and adopted, 
and the election of officers of the Association for the 
coming year takes place. The only scheduled speaker 
is Mother Mary Philothea, F.C.S.P., dean of the Col- 
lege of Sister Formation, Seattle University, and na- 
tional chairman of Sister Formation Conferences. She 
takes as her topic, “The Inservice Sister—Our Greatest 
Resource.” 


Major Seminary Department 


The opening session of the major seminary depart- 
ment, under the chairmanship of the Rev. Emmet T. 
Gleeson, O.Carm., Mount Carmel College, Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, in Room 9 of Convention Hall, presents 
the Rev. Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J., of Loyola Seminary, 
Shrub Oak, N. Y., as its principal speaker. He takes 
as his topic, “Parish Sociology: Vital Help Toward 
Pastoral Preparation in the Seminary.” There is always 
a fear on the part of the seminary faculty that they 
are not doing enough in the way of pastoral prepara- 
tion of their candidates, particularly in the area of 
parish sociology. Father Schuyler will offer them a 
blueprint for their guidance. On Wednesday morn- 
ing at 9:30 the department presents a panel discussion 
on the topic, “Integration of the Various Subjects in 
Theology.” The panelists are the Very Rev. John J. 
Danagher, C.M., rector of St. Thomas Seminary, 
Denver, and the Rev. Francis A. Gaydos, C.M., dean 
of the School of Theology, St. Thomas Seminary, 
Denver. These two papers will stimulate discussion 
from the floor. All the delegates of the department are 
trained and experienced in this field. On Wednesday 
afternoon at 2 oclock two papers are scheduled: 
“Music in the Major Seminary,” by the Rev. Russell H. 
Davis of St. John’s Seminary, Boston, and “Practical 
Helps for Doubting Seminarians,” by the Rev. Gabriel 
Ward Hafford, spiritual director of St. Francis Semi- 
nary, Milwaukee. 

On Thursday morning in Room A, beginning at . 
9:30, the major seminary department will hold a joint 
meeting with the minor seminary department. Two 
speakers will address themselves to subjects of great 
moment: the Rev. J. Cyril Dukehart, S.S., associate 
secretary, Seminary Departments, NCEA, Washing- 
ton, D. C., takes a topic in harmony with the general 
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THE NEW 


CATHOLIC GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


This entirely new series will provide teacher and pupil alike with books that have 
no equal in the Catholic geography field. 

CONTENT: The completely rewritten text odes in an appealing but direct and fac- 
tual style, the essential subject matter for each country in a clear-cut, consistent study pat- 
tern that is easy to teach and easy to study. 

MAPS: Newly designed global maps never before used in textbooks add a third dimension 
to the pupil’s understanding of land and water relationships. Also, the easy to read and up 
to date political, physical, and product maps provide an exact, clear concept of location, land 
forms, climate, and economic resources. 

PICTURES: Select black and white photographs and full-color kodachromes highlight 
the beauty, contours, barrenness or fertility, and industry of each country. A special feature, 
the photo-essay, gives added insight into the dress,customs, religion, art, and culture of 
various peoples. 

This series represents years of successful effort on the part of experienced teachers, 
editors, artists, and designers, and has been greeted with the warmest approval wherever 
it has been used. 

REVISED EDITIONS NOW AVAILABLE: 
NEIGHBORS IN ONE WORLD, grade 8, Plan I 
NEIGHBORS IN EURASIA, grade 6, Plan I 
NEIGHBORS ACROSS THE WORLD, grade 6, Plan II, May, 1959 
SOUTHERN NEIGHBORS, grade 7, Plan I, January, 1960 
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theme, “Our Seminaries: Their Commitments and Re- 
sources’; and the Rev. Joseph M. Connors, S.V.D., 
president of The Catholic Homiletic Society, Techny, 
Ill., gives a paper on “Training Our Future Preachers.” 
A joint luncheon is scheduled for Thursday at 12:30 
in the Ocean Dining Room, Claridge Hotel. The Most 
Rev. Lawrence J. Shehan, president general, NCEA, 
will address the combined groups at the close of the 
luncheon. No meeting is scheduled for Thursday after- 
noon. On Friday morning at 9:30 the major seminary 
department will hold a discussion of general prob- 
lems of moment to seminary administrators and facul- 
ties. This discussion period gives opportunity for the 
introduction of matters of keen interest to all engaged 
in seminary work. The annual business meeting fol- 
lows the discussion. 


Minor Seminary Department 


The chairman of the minor seminary department is 
the Very Rev. Herman Romoser, O.S.B., of St. Meinrad 
Minor Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind. The Tuesday after- 
noon meeting of this department, at 2:30 in Room 6, 
presents two papers: “Papal Directives and Legisla- 
tion on Minor Seminary Training” by the Rev. Louis 
H. Prefontaine, S.S.S., dean of the College, Eymard 
Preparatory Seminary, Hyde Park, N. Y.; and “What 
Can Be (or Is Being) Done for the Gifted Student” 
by the Rev. David M. Murphy, St. Andrew’s Prepara- 
tory Seminary, Rochester. The Wednesday morning 
meeting at 9:30 calls on the delegates to hear two 
prepared papers, “The Minor Seminary and World 
Responsibility” by the Rev. Arthur C. Kiernan, M.M., 
director of education of the Maryknoll Fathers, Mary- 
knoll, N. Y.; and “The Subject Matter of a Spiritual 
Director's Discussion with the Seminarian” by the 
Rev. Jeremiah Hogan, C.M., rector of St. John’s Semi- 
nary, Kansas City, Mo. 

The period on Wednesday afternoon is given over 
to a joint meeting with the vocation section in Room 
20 at 2 o'clock. There two papers are considered: 
“Pre-Seminary Preparation as a Motivation for Voca- 
tions” by the Rev. Edward C. Dunn, principal of Cal- 
vert High School, Tiffin, O., and “A Practical Summer 
Program of Directives for Minor Seminarians” by the 
Very Rev. Louis E. Riedel, rector of St. Francis Semi- 
nary, Minor Department, Milwaukee. As previously 
noted, the minor seminary department joins with the 
major seminary department in the consideration of two 
papers, and we have noted also the joint luncheon of 
the two departments. No meeting is scheduled for 
Thursday afternoon, and the minor seminary depart- 
ment returns on Friday morning at 9:00 to Room 6, 
for a discussion on the topic, “A Good Recommenda- 
tion Form—How to Recommend Boys to the Seminary 
—Methods of Voting on Dismissal.” This final meeting 
closes with the election of officers. 


College and University Department 


All meetings of the college and university depart- 


ment are held in the Sheraton Ritz-Carlton Hotel un- 
less otherwise noted. On Tuesday afternoon at 2:30 
the first general session of this department takes place 
in Ritz Hall under the chairmanship of the Very Rev. 
Robert J. Slavin, O.P., president of the college and 
university department, Providence College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The first order of business is the introduc- 
tion of new presidents of colleges and universities. 
Addressing themselves to the general theme of the 
convention, the department presents a first address, 
“Christian Higher Education—Our Commitments, Ac- 
tual and Potential” by the Most Rev. John J. Wright, 
D.D., bishop of Pittsburgh. The ceremony of Bishop 
Wright's installation as bishop of Pittsburgh took place 
on March 18, 1959. The second address of the session, 
“Christian Higher Education—Our Resources, Actual 
and Potential” is given by Dr. Urban H. Fleege, head, 
department of education, De Paul University, Chicago. 

The Wednesday morning session of the department 
begins at 8:45 in the Red Room with a meeting of 
discussion leaders and recorders. It is planned to take 
up the discussion sessions at 9:30 a.m. The theme is 
“Our Commitments and Resources for Balanced Edu- 
cation.” The assembled delegates break up into groups, 
and each begins the discussion of the particular phase 
of interest to the given group. Group 1, in the Green 
Room, with the Rev. Philip S. Moore, C.S.C., academic 
assistant to the president, University of Notre Dame, 
as discussion leader, considers the topic, “Our Com- 
mitments and Resources in Complex Institutions.” 
Group 2, in Ritz Hall, under Sister M. Augustine, 
O.S.F., president, Alverno College, Milwaukee, as dis- 
cussion leader, takes as its topic, “Our Commitments 
and Resources for Teacher Education in Our Liberal 
Arts College.” Group 3, in the Ballroom, with the Rev. 
Patrick H. Yancey, S.J., chairman, department of biol- 
ogy, Spring Hill College, Mobile, chooses the topic, 
“Our Commitments and Resources for Scientific Edu- 
cation in Our Liberal Arts College.” 

Group 4, in the Carlton Room, under the leadership 
of the Rev. Jerome Toner, O.S.B., dean of industrial 
relations, St. Martin’s College, Olympia, takes up the 
discussion of “Our Commitments and Resources for 
Education for Business in Our Liberal Arts Colleges.” 
Group 5, in the Game and TV Room, with Sister Mary 
Helen, O.S.F., department of modern languages, Col- 
lege of Saint Teresa, Winona, as discussion leader, 
addresses itself to the topic, “Our Commitments and 
Resources for Modern Languages in Our Liberal Arts 
Colleges.” The final topic, “Our Commitments and 
Resources in Our Two-Year Institutions,” is taken over 
by Group 6, in the Crystal Dining Room, with Sister 
Mary Gregory, dean of Gwynedd Mercy Junior Col- | 
lege, Gwynedd Valley, Pa., as discussion leader. 

The Sister formation section schedules a meeting 
on Wednesday at 9:30 a.m. in Room 20. This is a 
closed meeting for major superiors and college presi- 
dents only. Admission is by invitation and ticket. 
Mother Mary Philothea, F.C.S.P., of Seattle, is general 
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Do you want 
a secondary school literature series that: 


- has been edited exclusively for use in Catholic schools? The four 
books in the Cardinal Newman Series have been prepared by Sister 
Marie Theresa, S.C., Supervisor of Schools, Sisters of Charity, Mount 
St. Vincent, New York; Brother Basilian Richard, F.S.C., Principal, 
St. Peter’s Boys’ High School, Staten Island, New York; Sister Anna 
Mercedes, S.C., Chairman, Department of English, Cathedral High 
School, New York City; Reverend Leo F. Halpin, former Chairman, 
Department of English, Cardinal Hayes High School, New York City. 


. contains selections from the list of modern Catholic as well as tradi- 
tional authors? Among the modern Catholic authors in the Cardinal 
Newman Series are Reverend Leopold Bruckberger, Paul Claudel, Sister 
M. Madeleva, Thomas Merton, and Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. 


. has a well-defined reading skills program? The Cardinal Newman 
Series concentrates on basic reading skills; most of the selections in the 
ninth and tenth grade books are preceded by pre-reading hints followed 
up after the selection by specific skills exercises, There is a correlated 
test booklet to improve basic reading skills for each of the four basic 
texts. 


-. has been widely accepted in Catholic high schools? The Cardinal 
Newman Series is now used in about 900 Catholic secondary schools. 
Are you familiar with the Cardinal Newman Series? 


Samples will be sent on request to those considering its introduction into 
their schools. 


ADVENTURES IN READING (Grade 9) 

ADVENTURES IN APPRECIATION (Grade 10) 
ADVENTURES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE (Grade 11) 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE (Grade 12) 


HARCOURT. BRACE AND COMPANY [HB] 
750 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 


The CATHOLIC EDUCA 





chairman, and will present Sister Mary William, C.S.J., 
president of the College of St. Catherine, in Saint 
Paul. The theme to which Sister Mary Wiliam ad- 
dresses herself is “Personnel Policies for Sister College 
Teachers.” 

The Wednesday afternoon meeting of the college 
and university department comes to order at 2:00 p.m. 
in Ritz Hall. Dr. William H. Conley of Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, is chairman, and presents the 
Very Rev. Laurence J. McGinley, S.J., president of 
Fordham University, New York, who takes as his topic, 
“Our Commitment to Professional Organizations in 
Higher Education.” Later a number of committee re- 
ports will be brought before the members of the col- 
lege and university department. The Rev. Robert J. 
Henle, S.J., dean of the graduate school, Saint Louis 
University, presents the report on graduate study; 
Sister M. Emmanuel, O.S.F., dean of the College of 
Saint Teresa, Winona, the report on education; the 
Rev. Edward J. Kammer, C.M., executive vice presi- 
dent of De Paul University, Chicago, the report on 
membership, and the Rev. Edward J. Drummond, S.]J., 
academic vice president of Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, the report on faculty welfare. 

A conference for college and university presidents 
is scheduled for the Carlton Room on Wednesday at 
3:30 p.m. This meeting is restricted to presidents. 
Brother Augustine Philip, F.S.C., president of Man- 
hattan College, New York, is chairman, and will pre- 
sent the Rev. Charles W. Albright, C.S.P., executive 
secretary, National Newman Club Federation, Wash- 
ington, D. C., as the first of a number of panelists. 


Obligation to Superior Students 


The general theme of the conferences for deans and 
academic administrators, on Wednesday at 3:30 p.m., 
is “The Obligation of the Catholic College to the 
Superior Student.” Group A is restricted to the deans 
and academic administrators of colleges with an en- 
rollment above 1,800. This group will meet in the Game 
and TV Room under the chairmanship of the Rev. 
Robert M. Sullivan, O.S.A., of Villanova University, 
Villanova, Pa. The speaker, the Rev. Charles E. Sheedy, 
C.S.C., dean of the college of arts and letters, Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, will address himself to the topic, 
“Preparing Our College Students for Competitive 
Awards for Graduate Study.” Group B is composed of 
representatives of colleges having an enrollment of 
500 to 1,800 students. They will meet in Ritz Hall, 
with the Rev. William E. O’Donnell, dean of the Col- 
lege of St. Thomas, in Saint Paul, as chairman. Group 
C is made up of the representatives of the colleges 
with an enrollment below 500. This group will meet in 
the Ballroom, under the chairmanship of Sister Mary 
Vincent, O.P., dean of St. Mary’s Dominican College, 
New Orleans. 

A second meeting of the Sister formation section is 
scheduled for Room 6, Convention Hall, on Wednes- 
day afternoon at 3:30. Admission to this meeting is 


by invitation and ticket only. Mother Mary Philothea, 
F.C.S.P., of Seattle, is general chairman, and will 
present Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., executive secretary 
of the Sister Formation Conferences, Washington, 
D. C., as the program chairman. The theme is “Prob- 
lems of Organization and Accreditation of Small Sis- 
ters’ Colleges.” 

On Wednesday afternoon at 4:30, in the Green 
Room, an executive meeting of the committee on grad- 
uate study is scheduled; this meeting is open to all 
graduate deans and directors of graduate study. 

On Thursday morning at 9:30, a meeting of the 
section on teacher education will be held in Ritz Hall. 
Sister Bernice, O.P., of St. John’s College, Cleveland, 
is the chairman, and will introduce Dr. W. Earl Arm- 
strong, director of the National Council for Accred- 
itation of Teacher Education, Washington, D. C., to 
speak on the topic, “Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion.” A second topic, “Providing High Quality Learn- 
ing Experiences in Student Teaching,” is assigned to 
Dr. Florence Stratemeyer, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

The Delta Epsilon Sigma luncheon in the East Room 
at 12:30 p.m., Thursday, features an address by the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John Tracy Ellis, professor of church 
history, the Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: “The American Catholic College, 1939- 
1959: Contrasts and Prospects.” 

On Thursday at 2:00 p.m., in the Ballroom, a general 
meeting will be held under the auspices of the com- 
mittee on graduate study. The chairman is the Rev. 
Robert J. Henle, S.J., of St. Louis University. The 
chosen topic is “Communication within the Catholic 
College Faculty”; the speaker is the Rev. William J. 
Dunne, S.J., associate secretary, college and university 
department, NCEA. Three speakers share the devel- 
opment of a second topic, “New Directions and Oppor- 
tunities in Graduate Education.” Sister Mary Thecla, 
I.H.M., director of graduate programs, Immaculate 
Heart College, Los Angeles, speaks on “Cooperative 
Graduate Programs: Actualities and Possibilities”; Dr. 
Raymond F. McCoy, dean of the graduate school, 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, on “New Developments 
in Masters’ Programs,” and Dr. F. L. Talbott, professor 
of physics, the Catholic University of America, on 
“Special Opportunities in Doctoral Study and Re- 
search.” 

Also on Thursday afternoon at 2:00, in Ritz Hall, 
there is scheduled a joint conference of registrars and 
admissions officers of the college and university de- 
partment with the secondary school department. Dr. 
Catherine Rich of the Catholic University of America, 
and Brother E. Anthony, F.S.C., of La Salle College 
High School, Philadelphia, are co-chairmen of this 
conference. 

The closing general session of the college and uni- 
versity department will take place in Ritz Hall on 
Friday morning at 9:00. Dr. Slavin, O.P., of Providence 
College, will act as chairman. The first speaker is the 
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Saint Frances Xavier Cabrini 


Teacher, benefactor, humanitarian...saint! In the parochial school, in the home...World 
Maria Frances Cabrini was born humbly, the Book is an invaluable aid to education. 
thirteenth child of a farmer in Lombardy, Italy. ‘ 7 

Her life was devoted to helping the sick and the varie so k ee ee 
poor, to furthering the Faith. Among her many : . — ore - — i 
works are hospitals and charitable institutions ° 79 biographies of Popes, Cardinals, and Bishops 
that are “living memorials” to her accomplish- 62 biographies of Saints, Scholars, and Priests 
ments. A Chicago housing project in a previ- 75 articles on Catholic Church history = —_ 
ously blighted area is appropriately named in 103 articles on Catholic educational institutions 
her honor. When she was canonized in 1946, 

Saint Frances Xavier Cabrini became the first 

American citizen to achieve sainthood. 


The editors of World Book Encyclopedia doc- 
ument interesting details as well as authentic 
facts to make this modern reference readable 
and memorable. It is thorough as well as inform- 
ative, as evidenced by the number of articles 
of special interest to Catholics. 


WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation - Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 











Hon. John F. Brosnan, chancellor of the Board of 
Regents, State of New York. His address is entitled 
“Catholic Higher Education—A View from Outside.” 
Dr. Arthur M. Murphy, president of Saint Mary Col- 
lege, Xavier, Kan., is the second and final speaker. His 
address deals with “The Teaching Apostolate.” 





















Secondary School Department 








On Tuesday afternoon at 2:30, in Room D, Conven- 
tion Hall, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo T. Keaveny, super- 
intendent of schools in the diocese of St. Cloud, will 
act as chairman of the opening meeting. He will intro- 
duce a distinguished speaker, the Most Rev. John King 
Mussio, J.C.D., bishop of Steubenville, who takes as 
his topic, “Our Richest Resource—The Catholic 
Teacher.” On Wednesday morning at 9:30, also in 
Room D, a general meeting, under the chairmanship 
of Brother Joel Damien, F.S.C., auxiliary provincial 
of the Christian Brothers, of La Salle Institute, Glen- 
coe, Missouri, will take up the general theme, “Devel- 
oping Initiative and Creative Ability in Secondary 
School Students.” The first speaker, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Joseph A, Gorham, S.T.L., of the Catholic University 
of America, is assigned the topic, “Commitments.” 
Brother Bartholomew, C.F.X., supervisor of schools, 
Xaverian Brothers, Baltimore, takes the topic, “Re- 
sources.” 

On Wednesday afternoon at 2:00, in the Ballroom, 
Convention Hall, a number of sectional meetings are 
featured. Under the head of Religion, with Brother 
Andrew Cremer, S.M., principal, Central Catholic High 
School, San Antonio, as chairman, the Rev. James 
Kraus, $.T.D., College of St. Charles Borromeo, Co- 
lumbus, speaks on “A New Approach to the Teaching 
of High School Religion.” A sectional meeting on In- 
struction will present, under the chairmanship of 
Brother Alfonso Comeau, C.S.C., of Gilmour Academy, 
Gates Mills, Ohio, a series of speakers on related sub- 







































































































orld jects: “Reading in the New Key” by Filomena Peloro, 
coordinator of language programs in the Hackensack 
Public Schools of Hackensack, N. J.; “Current Em- 
phases in English” by Sister Mary Virginia, $.S.N.D., 
hope headmistress, Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore; 
sts “The Improvement of Instruction in the Social Studies” 
by Mary E. Meade, assistant superintendent of high 
ions 





schools, Brooklyn, and “The Revision of the Physics 
Syllabus” by the Rev. Aloysius Flynn, O.S.F.S., North 
East Catholic High School, Philadelphia. 

In Room B, Convention Hall, also on Wednesday at 
2:00, there is held a meeting of administrators, under 
the chairmanship of the Rev. Joseph Coyne, O.S.A., 
of St. Matthew High School, Flint, Mich. A number 
of speakers will present a symposium on the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. 

On Thursday morning at 9:30, in Room D; Brother 
Thomas Moore, C.F.X., of St. Xavier High School, 
Louisville, is chairman of a sectional meeting devoted 
to the topic, “Teachers Light the Way to the Better 
World Movement of Pius XII.” The speaker is the Rev. 


















Stanley Kusman, S.M., Maryhurst, Kirkwood, Missouri. 
A second sectional meeting at the same hour, in Room 
B, has Sister M. Hildegardis, C.S.C., for chairman. 
The topic is “Respect for Learning.” The chairman will 
introduce four panelists: the Rev. William J. Rooney, 
executive director of the Catholic Commission on In- 
tellectual and Cultural Affairs, Washington; the Rev. 
David Murphy, O.Carm., Mt. Carmel High School, 
Chicago; Brother Edwin Goerdt, S.M., of William 
McBride High School, St. Louis, and Sister Francis 
Borgia, O.S.F., of Alvernia High School, Chicago. 

Scheduled at the same hour, in Room 21, is an 
Administrators’ meeting with the Rev. James W. 
Malone, diocesan superintendent of schools in the 
diocese of Youngstown, as chairman. “Recommended 
Financial Practices in Secondary Schools” is the topic. 
The speaker is Brother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., of the 
College of Business Administration, Marquette Uni- 
versity. Panelists are the Rev. Joseph M. Gleason, 
director, Archdiocesan Institutional Procurement Serv- 
ice, Philadelphia; the Rev. Donald J. Reagan, principal 
of Ursuline Diocesan High School, Youngstown, and 
Sister Marie Julie, Merion, Pa. 

On Thursday afternoon at 2 o'clock, in Ritz Hall, 
Sheraton Ritz-Carlton Hotel, there is scheduled the 
joint conference of registrars and admissions officers 
of the college and university department with the 
secondary school department, which we have men- 
tioned above. 

The final meeting of the secondary school depart- 
ment will take place in Room D, Friday morning at 
9 o'clock. The Rev. Thomas Reidy, O.S.F.S., of Phila- 
delphia, is the chairman, and will introduce the Rev. 
Frederick J. Stevenson, assistant superintendent : of 
schools in the archdiocese of Philadelphia. Father 
Stevenson takes as his topic, “Encyclicals on Educa- 
tion and the Catholic Secondary School.” 


Elementary School Department 


The Very Rev. Msgr. Laurence J. O'Connell, super- 
intendent of schools in the diocese of Belleville, is 
chairman of the opening meeting of the elementary 
school department, in the Ballroom, Tuesday after- 
noon at 2:30. An address centering on the general 
theme, entitled “Christian Elementary Education: Our 
Commitments and Resources,” will be given by the 
Rev. John T. Foudy, superintendent of schools in the 
archdiocese of San Francisco. After the address the 
chairman will introduce Sister Mary Richardine, 
B.V.M., recently-appointed associate secretary of the 
elementary school department, NCEA. It is Sister 
Richardine’s chief function in her new office with the 
department to be of assistance to elementary teachers | 
in every diocese of the United States. 

On Wednesday morning at 9:30, in the Ballroom, 
under the chairmanship of the Rev. Edgar P. McCar- 
ren, superintendent of schools in the diocese of Rock- 
ville Centre, N. Y., the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry C. Bezou, 
superintendent of schools in- the archdiecese-of New 
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four inspiring and 
timely motion pictures! 


These new motion pictures are now available for free showings 
te your students. The subjects are both timely and inspiring .,, 
air power and world understanding; active young people 
working together; a Civil Defense project and a dramatic pre. 
sentation of our nation’s vital dairy industry. Schedule these 
films into your teaching program. Just fill out and mail coupon 


, below to reserve your free loan print. 
ti 
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THE NEW STORY saad 


“THE NEW STORY OF MILK" — Featuring 
Bob Considine, this beautifully photographed film drama- 
tically leads students through the exciting development of 


MILK 
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America’s dairy industry. Old world dairy herds and 
ancient methods are contrasted with today’s streamlined 
dairy operation. Impressive scenes show dairy farm, milk 
testing, processing, packaging. Teachers report film meets 
long-felt need to explain dairying. 27 minutes, 16-mm, 


full-color, sound. 


“ 


rotated 


“CRISIS"’*—Narrated by Bob Considine, INS foreign 
correspondent, radio and TV star. A documentary film 
explaining dairy and Civil Defense co-operation to provide 
pure, safe drinking water to cities and towns if disaster 
contaminates normal supply. Packed with on the spot 
scenes of hurricanes, floods. Brings home man’s need for 
pure water and how intelligent planning helps man sur- 
vive to rebuild. 13 minutes, 16-mm, black and white, sound. 


“FOR GOD AND MY COUNTRY" *—Story 
based on huge Boy Scout jamboree at historic Valley 
Forge. Presents inspiring picture of wholesome young 
people, working together for good citizenship. Filmed on 
location where over 50,000 Scouts from U. S. and overseas 
camped, ate, swapped, talked and worshipped together. 
Narrated by Tommy Rettig, original star of “Lassie” 
TV show. Scenes include building tent city, conservation, 
singing, cooking, handicrafts. 14 minutes, 16-mm, full 
color, sound. 


“AMBASSADORS WITH WINGS" —Nar 
rated hy James Stewart, this film commemorates 10th 
anniversary of the International Air Cadet Exchange. 
Filmed on location in U.S. and fifteen foreign countries. 
Promotes world understanding by showing young aif 
cadets visiting each other’s countries, learning how the 
other works and lives. Film used by Civil Air Patrol to 
inform youth about air age. 28 minutes, 16-mm, black 
and white, sound. 


*Winner George Washington Medal presented by Freedoms 
Foundation at Valley Forge. 
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Beautiful full-color poster and booklet go 
with film. Use for testing and explaining 
after showing film. Yours free when you 
reserve “The New Story of Milk.” 


S10 ora, 
available NOW! send coupon! 


Pure-Pak Division, Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1200 Oakman Bivd., Detroit 32, Michigan 
Yes, preferred date 
my school C] “The New Story of Milk” second choice. 
would like preferred date__ 
to see the second choice____ 
: preferred date_ 
following second choice 
an preferred date 
pictures: second choice 


[] “Crisis” 
C] “For God and My Country” 
Cc] “Ambassadors with Wings” 


Name 
Title_ 
Address 











Orleans, will speak on the topic, “Using Our Total 
Resources for Today’s Needs.” Discussion of this im- 
portant subject will occupy the time of the large num- 
ber of assembled delegates until well toward the noon 
hour. At this point we make note of the supervisors’ 
luncheon scheduled for the Claridge Hotel at 12 noon, 
Wednesday. The school superintendents’ department 
sponsors this luncheon. Admission is by ticket only. 

An adequate room, likely in the Claridge Hotel, 
will be required for the supervisors’ meeting which 
follows the luncheon. At this meeting a panel is pre- 
sented on “Home-School Relations.” The Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Henry M. Hald, superintendent of schools in the 
diocese of Brooklyn, and Sister Hilda Marie, O.P., 
Dominican supervisor in her schools of the Chicago 
archdiocese, will act as co-chairmen of the post- 
luncheon meeting. 

On Thursday morning at 9:30, in the Ballroom, 
under the chairmanship of the Rev. David Fullmer, 
associate superintendent of schools in the archdiocese 
of Chicago, the department presents a panel on the 
topic, “Upgrading the Arithmetic Program.” The ap- 
pointed panelists are Sister Marie Theresa, $.C., Com- 
munity supervisor, New York City, and Sister M. 
Francis Borgia, $.S.N.D., of Notre Dame College, St. 
Louis. Sister Marie Theresa takes as her topic, “Mentals 
and Fundamentals,” and Sister Francis Borgia; 
“Methods: Old and New in Teaching Arithmetic.” 

At the same hour, in Room C, the Rev. John P. 
Breheny, associate superintendent of schools, arch- 
diocese of New York, will act as chairman of a meet- 
ing where the Rev. D. Joseph Corbett, CCD director 
in the archdiocese of Washington, will give an address 
on “Our Responsibility to the Catholic Child in the 
Public School.” Also at the same hour, in Room 20, 
Sister Madonna, C.S.C., dean of Dunbarton College 
of Holy Cross, Washington, will moderate a panel on 
“Modern Languages in the Elementary School.” The 
appointed panelists and their subtopics are: Sister 
M. Helen, O.S.F., department of modern languages, 
Saint Teresa College, Winona, on “Preparation of 
Elementary School Teachers for the Foreign Language 
Program”; Mother Raymond de Jesus, F.S.E., assist- 
ant dean, Diocesan Teachers College, Putnam, Con- 
necticut, on “Materials and Methods for the Foreign 
Language Program in the Elementary School,” and the 
Rev. Frederick A. McGuire, C. M., executive secre- 
tary, Mission Secretariat, Washington, on “Foreign 
Languages in the Elementary Schools—Their Signifi- 
cance for the World Mission of the Catholic Church.” 

On Thursday afternoon at 2:00, in the Ballroom, a 
sectional meeting will consider the topic, “Expanding 
Our Resources,” with the Very Rev. Msgr. Martin 
Howard, rector, Quigley Preparatory Seminary, Chi- 
cago, as chairman. The appointed panelists are: 
Brother Benedict Victor, F.S.C., principal, Good Shep- 
herd School, New York, who takes as his topic, “Each 
Teacher a Vocation Director”; and Mrs. Arleen Deters, 
Supervisor of lay teachers in the archdiocese of St. 


Louis, to whom the subtopic, “Recruiting and In- 
Service Training of Lay Teachers,” is assigned. 

In Room D, at the same hour, Brother Bernard Peter, 
F.S.C., community supervisor, New York, acts as 
chairman in presenting a speaker and a discussion 
group. The speaker is Sister Mary Alice, R.S.M., 
Saint Xavier College, Chicago. The discussion group 
consists of the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. Gleeson, pas- 
tor, Christ the King Parish, Chicago; Sister Mary 
Suzanne, R.S.M., principal, Christ the King School, 
Chicago, and Sister Mary Dominic, R.S.M., assistant 
principal, Queen of Martyrs, School, Chicago. The 
topic chosen, we are sure, will draw a wealth of dis- 
cussion from the floor. 

Also on Thursday at 2:00 p.m., in Room 20, Sister 
Esther, S.P., of St. Mary of the Woods College, Terre 
Haute, will act as moderator of a panel, addressing 
the subject, “Our Commitment to the Fine Arts.” The 
Rev. Cletus Madsen, President of NCMEA, Washing- 
ton, D. C., speaks on “Our Commitment to Music,” 
and Sister Mary Jeanne, O.S.F., of Rosary Hill College, 
Buffalo, takes as her subtopic, “Our Commitment to 
Art.” 

The final meeting of the elementary school depart- 
ment on Friday morning at 9:00, in the Ballroom, of 
which the Rev. John Clark, assistant superintendent of 
schools in the diocese of Camden, is the chairman, 
will listen to an address on “Moral Guidance in Social 
Behavior” by the Very Rev. Msgr. Justin A. Driscoll, 
superintendent of schools in the archdiocese of Du- 
buque. 


Special Education Department 


On Tuesday at 2:30 p.m., the Most Rev. Fulton J. 
Sheen, auxiliary bishop of New York, will give the key- 
note address in the special education department. It 
is expected that all the members of the department will 
be present to hear this gifted speaker. 

On Wednesday morning at 9:30, the department 
presents the topic, “Curriculum Planning for the Edu- 
cable Mentally Retarded Child.” We regret as we go to 
press that the names of the speakers have not been 
announced. At 2:00 p.m., Wednesday, the chosen topic 
is “Psychiatry of the Emotionally and Socially Dis- 
turbed Child.” The scheduled speakers are Leo H. 
Bartemeier, M.D., and William C. Kvaraceus, Ph.D. 

On Thursday morning the time of the delegates will 
be given over to visiting special education facilities 
in the immediate area. At 2:00 p.m., the delegates 
reconvene for the reading of a paper on “What Is 
Special About Special Education?” 

At the closing meeting on Friday at 9:00 a.m., the 
Rev. John H. Reinke, S.J., will present a paper on 
“The Therapeutic Value of Music in Special Educa- ’ 
tion.” Following his paper, Sister Mary Theresa Bren- 
tano, O.S.B., and Sister Mary Wendeline, O.S.B., will 
present a demonstration illustrating the practical value 
of tape teaching and its application to the field of 
special education. 

(Continued on page 572) 





“ONCE IN A MOVIE GOING LIFETIME 
WILL YOU FIND A PICTURE AS 
ENDEARING, REVERENT, 
IMAGINATIVE AND MOVING 

AS ‘MARCELINO.’ THIS IS A FILM 
WHICH MUST BE SEEN BY 

EVERY CATHOLIC.” 


—The Sign Magazine 


SPOKEN ENTIRELY 
IN ENGLISH 


Filmed on Location 
in Spain 
The Birthplace 
of this 
Beautiful Legend 


16 mm SOUND FEATURE FILM 
Legion of Decency Rating A-1 


PLACE BOOKINGS WITH NEAREST OFFICE 


AUDIO FILM CENTER CINEMA GUILD AUDIO FILM CENTER 


2138 East 75th St., 10 Fiske Place, 406 Clement St., 
Chicago 49, Ill. Mount Vernon, N. Y. San Francisco 18, Calif. 
MUseum 4-2531 MOunt Vernon 4-5051 SKyline 1-3615 


WRITE FOR OUR LATEST CATALOG 
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8th Annual National Convention Vatholic Audio-Visual Educators Association 
Convention Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey, March 31—April 2, 1959 


Tuesday, March 31, 1959 
—Room A, Convention Hall 
2:30 P.M.—Opening Session 
Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, A.M. 
Ed.D., LL.D., Editor, THe CarHo.ic Epucator 


1. Greetings: The President of CAVE, Very Rev. 
Msgr. Leo J. McCormick, Superintendent of 
Schools, Baltimore 1, Md. 


2:45 P.M.—Panel Discussion 
Chairman: Sister Mary Hugh, R.S.M., St. Simon 
Stock High School, Bronx, N. Y. 


TEACHING History witrH AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


Panelists: Sisters Mary Rosita, R.S.M., Mary Rosella, 
R.S.M., Mary Mechtilde, R.S.M.—all of St. Cather- 
ine Academy, Bronx, N. Y., and Sister Mary 
Eugene, R.S.M., St. Simon Stock, High School, 
Bronx, N. Y. 


The subject will be treated on the secondary level 
and consideration given to the use of filmstrips and 
the opaque projector. 


3:45 P.M.—Classroom Demonstration 


Chairman: Sister Mary Agneta, S.S.N.D., Supervisor, 
Holy Angels Academy, Fort Lee, N. J. 


TEACHING READING WITH AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
Demonstrator: Dr. Constant De Cotiis, Director, 
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Reading Clinic, St. John’s University, Jamaica, 
N. Y. 


Dr. Constant De Cotiis 


A demonstration with pupils of the middle grades to 
bring out the aspects of critical reading. Use will be 
made of the tachistoscope, the tape recorder, etc. 


Wednesday, April 1, 1959 
—Room A, Convention Hall 
10:00 A.M.—Address: SEEING, HEARING, AND BELIEVING 


Chairman: Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M., St. John’s 
University, Jamaica, N. Y. 


Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M. 
Speaker: The Most Reverend Walter W. Curtiss, 
S.T.D., Auxilliary Bishop of Newark 
10:45 A.M. Preview—Miracle of Our Lady of Fatima 


This will be the first showing of this film which is a 
10-minute excerpt, with teaching plan, of the Warner 
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BY POPULAR DEMAND— 


Just completed—8 long playing 33'/; Hi Fidelity recordings for use with “THE CATHOLIC WAY” 
filmstrips. 


These are dramatic recordings with ORIGINAL music and lyrics. Written, directed and pro- 
duced under the direct supervision of the Maryknoll Sisters. 


Priced to fit your budget. Each story (3 filmstrips) on one long playing record (both sides) 
Each record only $4. 


All eight records (complete set) only 


The complete set of 24 CATHOLIC WAY filmstrips, 8 records, 88 page Teacher’s 
Manual only 


Extended payments arranged. 


Write today for 10 day preview to purchase. 


OVER 1000 FILMSTRIPS 


Eye Gate’s latest filmstrip catalog fully describes and pictures over 
1000 filmstrips, including over: 


150 History Filmstrips 150 Science Filmstrips 


200 Social Study Filmstrips 100 Reading and Language Arts 
200 Geography Filmstrips EE > ee ee a 


And all other curriculum areas. Plus over 75 Religious Filmstrips. 
All filmstrips available for FREE 10 day trial. Mail coupon for FREE catalog today. 


N F ! A All these materials will be on exhibit at the 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATION ASSOC. EXHIBIT in 
BOOTHS ATLANTIC CITY—MARCH 31st to APRIL 3rd 
F-6 & F-8 « PLEASE VISIT US AT OUR BOOTHS 


SOOOOOSOSSSSHSOSSOSSOSSSSESSOSOOSSSSOSOSSOS OSS SSOSOSSESSOOSSSSSSOOSESS SSO OSSSOSOOOOOS OSES SESSOSSOSSOOSSOSOSOSSSSSSESSOOOEEN 


M A | L C 0 U a 0 N T 0 D AY & Please send without obligation, material | have checked herewith: 


(] FREE—EYE GATE FILMSTRIP CATALOG listing over 1000 filmstrips. 
[-] Free—tiilustrated brochure on 24 filmstrips “THE CATHOLIC WAY” 


Free—Illustrated brochure on 16 filmstrips for “SERMONS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE” 
eee brochure on 16 filmstrips for “HEROES OF THE OLD TESTA- 


pn G @ RO BA TT Cie Church 





“Audio Visual Aids To Instruction” Address 


146-01 ARCHER AVENUE | ¢# 
JAMAICA 35, NEW YORK | Sisnature 
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Brothers motion picture, “The Song of Bernadette.” 
The film was prepared in cooperation with CAVE for 
Catholic schools by Teaching Film Custodians. 


11:00 A.M.—Classroom Demonstration 


Chairman: Mother Mary Bede, S.H.C.J., Holy Child 
School, Sharon Hill, Pa. 


TEACHING RELIGION WITH AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


Demonstrator: Sister Mary Borgia, S.H.C.J., Holy 
Child School, Sharon Hill, Pa. 


Sister Mary Borgia, S.H.C.J. 


The demonstration will be on the elementary level, 
with use made of filmstrips and records. 


2:30 P.M.—Classroom Demonstration 


Chairman: Mother Mary Concepta, R.S.M., Super- 
visor, Mount St. Mary Motherhouse, N. Plainfield, 
N. J. 


TEACHING SCIENCE WITH AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


Demonstrator: Sister Mary Nicholas, R.S.M., Princi- 
pal, Cathedral Elementary School, Trenton, N. J. 


The subject “Looking Forward into Space” is what 
seventh grade pupils of Lady Star of the Sea, Atlantic 
City, will learn about. Filmstrips will be the audio- 
visual aid used during the lesson. 


3:30 P.M.—Classroom Demonstration 


Chairman: Sister Caroline Joseph, O.S.F., St. Eliza- 
beth School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEACHING GEOGRAPHY WITH AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS 


Demonstrator: Sister M. Francis Josephine, O.S.F., 
St. Benedicta School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sister Francis Josephine, O.S.F. _ 


This will be a lesson on China taught to sixth graders. 
It will include the,use of maps, filmstrips, and the 


flannel board. A tape-recorded quizz will serve as 
summary. 


Thursday, April 2, 1959 
—Room A, Convention Hall 
9:30 A.M.—Classroom Demonstration 


Chairman: Mother Miriam Regina, S.S.J., Principal, 
Blessed Sacrament School, Margate, N. J. 


TEACHING LANGUAGE ARTS WITH AUDIO-VISUAL 


MATERIALS 


Demonstrator: Sister Mary Anne Joseph, C.R.S.M., 
St. Joseph School, Sea Isle City, N. J. 


Sister Mary Anne Joseph, C.R.S.M. 


The demonstrator, who teaches grades one and two, 
will employ the flannel board and tapes as aids dur- 
ing her lesson. 


10:30 A.M.—Classroom Demonstration 


Chairman: Sister Marie Therese, I.H.M., St. Agnes 
Demonstration School, West Chester, Pa. 


TEACHING ARITHMETIC WITH AuDIO-VISUAL MATE- 
RIALS 


Demonstrator: Sister Kathryn Maureen, I.H.M., St. 
Agnes Demonstration School, West Chester, Pa. 


Sister Kathryn Maureen, I.H.M. 


The lesson begins with an oral drill for the recall of 
computational facts, and ten problems ic be solved 
mentally. The new lesson—commission—is intro- 
duced. By means of a motivation chart, the flannel 
board, and oral questions children are introduced to 
the vocabulary and the business of the commission 
world. The chalkboard is the actual medium of 
teaching problem solving in commission. Guiding 
pupils in the understanding of reading problems 
from the text follows. The lesson concludes with the 
children solving assigned problems and giving orig- 
inal ones. The controlled reader and flash cards will 
be employed, also. 


2:30 P.M.—Equipment Clinic (Room A) 


Chairman: Rev. Bernard Butcher, Pastor, St. Mary’s 
Church, Meriden, Conn. 


This is a demonstration of various types of Audio- 
Visual equipment. Exhibitors will show teachers how 
to operate and use latest developments in the field. 


4:30 P.M.—Business meeting of CAVE Board of Direc- 
tors. 








How to give 
a beginner 
professional 
poise 


(in one swift lesson) 


There’s no doubt about it, the new 
Royal Electric is fast becoming the 
favorite for teaching beginners, 
Why? You name it. Less time spent 
on key stroking and carriage drills. 
The famous Magic® Margin that 
Le) 


makes margin setting automatic. And 
uniform scales for easier “‘position- 
ing” of work on paper. 


Royal has thought of everything to 
make teaching and learning easier. 


Best For Advanced Students! 
Thank goodness! There’s less trouble 
changing from manual to electric 
models. Royal alone offers you the 
invaluable Touch Control® feature 
that lets students transfer easily and 
naturally to electric typing. 


And, of course, all controls are in 
the usual familiar positions—includ- 
ing tabular and back-spacing keys. 


New Royal Electrics are built to be 
reliable. Service interruptions hardly 


ever happen. (Still, any time you &@ 
need service, it’s nice to know Royal 
has more service facilities than any 
manufacturer.) 


How about a demonstration today? 
You’re the best judge—and your 
nearby Royal man would be delighted 
to oblige you, at your convenience. 
Call him now. He can help you and 
your students do a better job faster. 


ROYAL electric 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS IN SCHOOL AND OFFICE USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE. 
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Better Readers? 


Apart from the fact that the parent is the child's first teacher, 
Tatars can benefit from an expression from a well educated 
Catholic parent. The present author has contributed to several 
Catholic periodicals. 


FoR THE PAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, perhaps longer, 
there has been a constant demand, on the part of 
teachers and educators, for “more interesting” text- 
books. And there’s little question about it; the text- 
books in current use are dull. The thing that hasn't 
occurred to our teachers is that the books that were 
used before they began the campaign to make them 
“more interesting” were, by comparison, very inter- 
esting. 

Especially, today’s readers are dull. It would be 
difficult to find a reader in use in American schools 
today that includes anything one would class as litera- 
ture. Yet the books that were used in the public 
schools during the first quarter of this century—the 
McGuffey Readers, the Winston Readers, and the like 
—far surpassed, in interest and in quality of reading 
matter, the current stories about Dick and Jane and 
Puff and Spot and Jan and Ann and Peter. Also, they 
had much larger vocabularies for the children to 
master—as they did with very little trouble. As a 
parallel, the books that Catholic children studied dur- 
ing the same era were (and are) so far superior to 
those used today that the difference is nothing short 
of amazing. Those teachers who assume that readers 
were “dull” before the present type came into vogue 
should read the Catholic texts that were used at an 
earlier period! 

The McGuffey readers have been reprinted. It is too 
bad that some enterprising person does not republish 
the Catholic texts that were used before “methods” 
became more important than what went into the child’s 
head. 

The dullness of our current readers seems to be 
the direct result of two things: one, an attempt to in- 
ject “democratic” ideas, and two, the determination to 
make them easier and—paradoxically—more interesting. 
Apparently, some of our policy-shaping educators de- 
cided that the child was better entertained by vapid 
and repetitious essays couched in language that sel- 
dom rises above kindergarten level, than by the variety 
of prose and poetry that was given them in the earlier 


books. 
Should Develop a Love for Reading 
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Reading, as a subject, should develop a love for 








Or Just Newer? 


reading as a diversion and entertainment, as well as 
an understanding of the fact that knowledge is ac- 
quired from books. I am afraid that the child fails to 
develop either one from reading about Dick and Jane 
and Jan and Ann. 

Reading, moreover, should develop an understand- 
ing of what is well written and what is not. It should 
add to the child’s vocabularly, instead of being limited 
to many words fewer than the child normally uses 
in conversation. Reading poetry, moreover—if it really 
is poetry—does much to develop the child’s sense of 
beauty and of rhythm. 

Take the following poem, which appears in Ben- 
ziger Brothers’ Third Reader of the New Century 
Catholic Series,! published in 1903: 

Up the airy mountain, 

Down the rushy glen, 
We daren’t go a-hunting 

For fear of little men. 
Wee folk, good folk, 

Trooping all together; 

Green jacket, red cap, 

And white owl's feather! 

Down along the rocky shore 

Some make their home: 
They live on crispy pancakes 
Of yellow tide-foam; 
Some in the reeds 
Of the black mountain lake, 
With frogs for their watch-dogs, 
All night awake. 
By the craggy hillside, 
Through the mosses bare, 
They have planted thorn-trees 
For pleasure here and there. 

Is any man so daring 
As dig them up in spite, 

He shall find their sharpest thorns 
In his bed at night. 

Up the airy mountain, 

Down the rushy glen, 

We daren’t go a-hunting 

For fear of little men; 
Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together; 

Green packet, red cap, 

And white owl’s feather! 


Or this one: 


Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful world, 


1Ep. Nore: This series has been out-of-print for a goodly 


number of years. 
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With the wonderful water round you curled, 

And the wonderful grass upon your breast— 

World, you are beautifully dressed! 

The wonderful air is over me, 

And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree; 

It walks on the water, and whirls the mill, 

And talks to itself from the top of the hill. 

You friendly earth! how far do you go 

With the wheat fields that nod and the rivers that 
flow, 

With cities and gardens, and cliffs and isles, 

And people upon you for thousands of miles? 

Ah, you are so great, and I am so small, 

I tremble to think of you, world, at all. 

And yet, when I said my prayers today, 

A whisper within me seemed to say: 

“You are more than the earth, though you are such 
a dot; 

You can love and think, and the earth can not!” 


Simply Devoured Them 


Lest someone contend that present-day children do 
not like this sort of reading matter, I might mention 
that I have showed the McGuffey, Winston, and New 
Century readers to several children who were brought 
up on Dick and Jane, and they simply devoured them— 
and demanded to know why they didn’t have books 
like that in school! 

(These same children are currently reading in 
school, at presumably the same level: “A train went 
riding along by the side of a river. The train went 
around a turn in the road. Then it went up a small hill 
and stopped. “Timber Town! Timber Town!’ shouted 
the train man. The train did not stop long, because 
Timber Town was not a large city.” I presume the 
“controlled vocabulary” prevents the book from saying 
“conductor” instead of “train man.” ) 

Of course, some children are naturally inclined to- 
ward reading; they are the type that would learn to 
read even if they were completely untaught. A love of 
the printed word seems to be with them almost from 
their cradles. These children are going to read, and 
the method by which they are taught does not deserve 
the credit for their interest. They teach themselves 
phonetics, by observation. They make up only a small 
minority, however, of the children in the ordinary class- 
room. The fact that a class has a few enthusiastic 
readers does not prove that they have been taught by 
good methods, or with suitable material. 

On the other hand, the number of children today 
who will not read anything at all is far beyond what 
we should expect. I believe that the child of average 
intelligence, if he is well taught by phonetic methods 
so that he is “on his own” at an early age in his ability 
to read new material, will read. (All of my own chil- 
dren, who had the good fortune to be taught by a 
phonetic method, reached the point of being “on their 
own” after completing the first grade). But if he is 
so taught, by the end of the first or second grade he 
can go through any new reader that is given him— 
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intended for several weeks or months’ work—in about 
an hour. From that point on, he is abysmally bored ip 
reading class; and why wouldn't he be? There is cer. 
tainly nothing in the exploits of Jan and Ann and Eddie 
and their ilk that would tempt him to reread them. 


Need for Mastering Some Difficult Things 


Aside from the fact that readers should be interest. 
ing, we have to face the fact that some things have to 
be difficult; and if the child is to be truly educated, 
he must master them. Once they are mastered, they 
provide wider interests. In contrast to our “controlled 
vocabulary” readers which of necessity limit the con. 
tents greatly, the New Century Third Reader lists 
these words for the child in teaching him “contrasted 
sounds:” metallic, meteor, method, patience, paternal, 
patronage, patriot, patrimony, fallacy, falter, fallible. 


With a Glance at Religion Texts 


Another result of the determination to make text- 
books “interesting” is the modern-day substitute for 
the catechism, which presents the various points in 
story form. The child is given sugar-coated catechism 
questions, mixed in with fictional material to the point 
where it is difficult for him to sort out which is the 
story and which is the actual statement of doctrine, 
It’s something like the recipes you find in some of the 
women’s magazines, which mix up the directions and 
the ingredients with bright, sophisticated remarks; 
and the user—especially if she’s in a hurry—heartily 
wishes that they'd say “one cup of butter, two cups of 
sugar, mix well. . .” so she wouldn't have to sort out 
the directions from the irrelevancies as she goes along. 

The Baltimore catechism may not be exciting read- 
ing; but there’s a strong probability that it’s the child 
who memorized the answers in complete sentences, 
just as they appear therein, who will have the answer 
present itself to his mind when he is confronted with 
a situation where it applies. Even though this answer 
may not have been entirely clear to him when he 
learned it, it’s there in his mind, and it will come to 
the surface. Think of all the lines you memorized in 
school that come back to you when something re 
minds you of the thought they expressed. 

It seems to me that we have lost our realism in 
teaching. We fail to see a subject for what it is. What 
is reading for? Obviously (or it should be obvious), 
it is to teach the child to perfect the art of reading, 
either aloud or to himself, so that he grasps what he 
reads, pronounces the words correctly, and gains 4 
knowledge of something at the same time. If he cat 
not do these things, then reading will never amuse him, 
regardless of his supposed “level” or “achievement’; 
and he will not gain an understanding of other sub 
jects and other fields that he might have if he were 
a prolific reader. And religion is taught to the child to 
enable him to live his life in accordance with Chris- 
tian principles. These principles have to be memorized; 
else he will never remember them. 
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By RT. REV. MSGR. CARL J. RYAN, Ph.D. 


Superintendent of Schools, 5418 Moeller Ave., Norwood, Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


Does Spoken English Matter? 


The answer is obvious, but a cited sample strikes home. How 
to remedy matters makes up the balance of the article. Mon- 
signor Ryan needs no introduction to readers of his past chal- 
lenging articles. 


RECENTLY A YOUNG MAN came to seek my help in secur- 
ing a position. His educational background was en- 
tirely in Catholic schools, elementary, high school, and 
college. After graduation, with time out for military 
service, he spent several years as a salesman. He was 
reasonably successful in selling, but was dissatisfied. 
He wanted to get into some line of work where he 
could make a contribution to the work of the Church. 
He preferred a position with a Catholic college, where 
he could do some teaching, as well as public relations 
work. In the course of an interview which lasted per- 
haps fifteen or twenty minutes, he used these two 
sentences. “I could have went to another company.” 
“I don’t have no teaching certificate.” 

I am not in a position to offer anyone employment 
on the college level. If I were, I don’t think I would 
care to hire a person with such a poor command of 
spoken English for a position, where the use of English 
language is a fundamental tool. This is certainly the 
case with teaching and public relations work. 


Crude Errors 


This young man was not a product of our own dioc- 
esan school system, although he might well have been. 
Each year we are graduating from our high schools 
boys and girls who have not eliminated from their 
spoken English the most common and crude grammati- 
cal errors. What is true of our schools, I am sure, is true 
of many other schools throughout the country. 

When I refer to the correct use of spoken English, I 
am not referring to some of the finer points in the use 
of the language. For example the Education Digest, 
for February 1958, carried an article in which a teacher 
of English in a high school, reported his problem of 
trying not to be a marked man, among his colleagues, 
by his correct use of English. The illustration he used 
was the use of the word whom instead of who, -when 
correct grammar called for it. He solved his problem 
by changing the construction of the sentence, so that 
he would avoid the use of whom, when the context 
would make its use, though correct, rather noticeable. 
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What Can We Do? 


I am not talking about these finer points of English, 
when speaking about high school students. A few ex- 
amples of what I am referring to are: “could have 
went,” “don’t have no,” “ain’t got none,” “he don't,” “it 
don’t,” “them there,” “I seen.” This awarding of a high 
school diploma to students whose spoken English is 
sprinkled with such grammatical errors has disturbed 
me for a long time. What can be done about it? 

I realize that the spoken English of students is 
often a reflection of the home. Students who come from 
a home where good English is spoken, will probably 
use good English. With such students the school has 
no problem, unless they become contaminated by what 
they hear spoken by their companions. But what about 
those students who come from a home where the 
spoken English leaves much to be desired? Some will 
improve as a result of instruction in school. 

On the other hand, there are those who make no 
improvement. In a test on the rules of grammar they 
may make a passing grade, and then proceed to violate 
the same rules as soon as they open their mouth to 
speak. Why is this? I am convinced that such students 
have never been made aware of the English they use 
no matter how often they have been corrected. The 
corrections have not made a permanent impression on 
them. Occasionally, I meet a certain young man who is 
a graduate of one of the high schools in our diocesan 
system. I will purposely engage him in a conversation. 
The subject is usually athletics, so he has plenty to 
talk about. Before long the conversation will be some- 


thing like this: 


“T don’t know nothing about him.” 

“You don’t know what?” 

“T don’t know anything about him.” 

“Why didn’t you think of that before you spoke?” 
With a shrug of the shoulders, “I don’t know.” 


Create Awareness 


Is there anything that can be done to make students 
aware of the kind of English they speak? Recently I 
made a proposal to the English teachers in our high 
schools. It was simply this: students who by the end of 
the sophomore year were still notoriously poor in 
spoken English, should be given a condition in English. 
This condition would be removed when they showed 
sufficient improvement. The test would be their ability 
to engage in a conversation for a period of time without 
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making some of the more common errors in English. 
The reasoning back of this suggestion was that if any 
student knew the removal of the condition depended 
on his improving his spoken English, he would be made 
aware of the kind of English he used. I am convinced 
that if this awareness can be developed, improvement 
will follow. 


Proposal Seemed Radical 


To the teachers this seemed a radical and impractical 
proposal. Perhaps one reason was that the suggestion 
was made in the form of a letter, rather than a per- 
sonal conference. Had I been able to meet with the 
teachers personally I might have made my point more 
clear, and answered some of their difficulties. (Ac- 
tually, I hope to do so later.) I was interested, however, 
in some of the reasons that they gave for not accepting 
this suggestion. I shall list their reasons briefly with my 
comments on them. 

1. The students are aware of their deficiencies, but 
do not correct themselves because they do not want to 
be different from their companions. 

If a teacher of English, as the case cited above, can 
be sensitive to the opinions of his fellow teachers in 
the very area of English, then perhaps we may have to 
make some allowance for students. Instead of applying 
the penalty at the end of the sophomore year, I would 
be willing to move it back to the junior year. This 
means that a student spend his senior year, or a part of 
it, in the knowledge that if he wished to graduate with 
his class, he would have to improve his spoken English. 
Furthermore, and this is implied in every case, each 
student would be an individual case. He would be told 
what his specific errors are. Hence, he would not be 
working for some generalized ideal of better English. 
He would be working to eliminate one or more clearly 
defined and known errors. If such a student is aware 
of his deficiencies (which I doubt) and is still too 
embarrassed to correct them, then he should be made 
to suffer the consequences. 


Difficult to Judge Progress 


2. It is difficult to judge adequately the progress of 
a student in this regard. 

Certainly it is easier to judge the written composition 
of a student than his spoken words. The paper can be 
read and re-read. The spoken word is fleeting. What I 
have in mind, however, does not require any great 
powers of discrimination. I am speaking of the more 
common, gross errors which stand out like a sore 
thumb. If persons on the outside can detect these 
errors, I don’t see why teachers cannot. 

3. The English Department cannot assume full re- 
sponsibility for the spoken English. All teachers should 
be teachers of English. 

It is true that all teachers should be teachers of Eng- 


lish. It is the English teachers, however, who give the 
grades in English. 

4. Greater motivation for better English should be 
presented by showing its importance. 

I assume this is being done. When such motivation 
fails, then as a last resort, hold up the student’s grade, 
For such a student what greater motivation could 
there be? 

5. If a student knew he was under critical observa- 
tion, he would tend to close up and say as little as 
possible, thus making it difficult to observe his speech. 

Actually, no student will be able to close up en- 
tirely. If the student is made aware that his English is 
being observed, and he is conscious of what he says, 
then the battle is half won. It is not so much that the 
offending student doesn’t know the rules of grammar, 
The trouble is that there has not been developed a 
sense of awareness of the speech he uses. Once this 
awareness is aroused, the ground work is laid for the 
student to correct himself. 


It Seems Strange 


It seems strange that English teachers should take 
into consideration in marking grades, all phases of 
English except the one that in most cases gives the first 
clue to one’s educational background. Ordinarily our 
first contact with others is not by means of the written 
word; it is by person to person conversation. It is our 
spoken English which makes the first impression, favor- 
able or unfavorable, on those we meet. 

A question might be asked: should the observation of 
a student’s speech, be limited to the classroom, or 
should he be observed outside the classroom as well? 
It seems perfectly clear to me that such observation 
should not be limited to the classroom. To limit ob- 
servation to the classroom only would be like marking 
children’s handwriting only on the work they do during 
the formal, handwriting period. Children learn hand- 
writing to be used not only in other classes, but also 
during later life. Hence, the grade for handwriting 
should be based not only on the work done during the 
handwriting period, but on all their work. So it is with 
correct speech. It is not something only of the class- 
room. It is for life. 

It was mentioned earlier that my proposal to the 
English teachers to withhold grades until improvement 
was made was not accepted by the teachers as a group. 
I do not regard their decision as final. I am quite sure 
that with a further discussion of the problem, and the 
clearing up of some difficulties, some teachers will give 
it a try. In fact I have had some assurance to this effect 
from individual teachers. My purpose in writing this 
article was to bring this problem to the attention of 
English teachers in the hope that some might try it 
out in an endeavor to improve the spoken English of 
our high school graduates. 
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Sister M. Bernarda is supervisor of schools and has been for 
the past twenty years. Her teaching experience has been in 
every grade, elementary and secondary and as member of the 
college faculty at Duquesne University where she teaches 
teachers in preparation for their work. She also is in charge 
of teacher-training of her community. Sister has contributed 
to The Grail (now Marriage), Sponsa Regis, and a column for 
five years for CLEA's publication (Catholic Layman's Educa- 
tional Association of Pittsburgh). She assisted in compiling the 
Diocesan Handbook for Schools. Sister is a graduate of Du- 
quesne University, having a B.A. and M.A., with English, edu- 
cation, and social studies her specialties. 


Tue Topic of the maladjusted teacher is one of the 
most delicate of topics, one fraught with the greatest 
possibility of my being misunderstood. Before I pro- 
ceed into this area of “thin ice,” I want to assure my 
readers that this problem teacher is a composite per- 
sonality to be found, I believe, in any community, and 
in many schools. This problem teacher can be a Relig- 
ious or a lay teacher, because the element of human- 
ness exists everywhere. 

Four questions are the leads for this consideration. 
They will be the guides in formulating judgments and 
in reaching conclusions. The questions are: Who is the 
problem teacher? Why is she a problem teacher? How 
can she be handled? Who has the responsibility? Each 
will receive a fair share of our observation. 


Identifying the Maladjusted 


Who is the problem teacher? She is not to be con- 
fused with the teacher who has problems. It may be 
that the problem teacher is also a problem Religious, 
but the terms are not necessarily synonymous. In this 
discussion, I should like to exclude that type of prob- 
lem teacher who is weak in her discipline, but not 
through any fault of her own. At times we do meet 
Sisters who are good Religious, or lay teachers of fine 
character, who are weak disciplinarians. My particular 
problem teacher is one who with good will, humility, 
self-knowledge, and perseverance could correct her 
deficiency. Who is she? 

She is the person of the faculty who toaiiniicili 
opposes vehemently, unreasonably, and ungraciously 
some project for the well-being of the school; she is 
the teacher who because of mental sloth, spiritual 
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Christian educational principles to her techniques of 
teaching. She fails to take into consideration the per- 
ennial problem of individual differences; she has no 
patience with the slow child, with the fast child, the 
nervous child, the quiet or the loud child. She lacks 
the self-sacrificing spirit needed for individual instruc- 
tion. She is self-opinionated and frequently biased, and 
consequently fails to measure up to the true ideals of 
justice and charity. 


Her Lacks 


She lacks that spirit of amiability, lovableness, kind- 
ness, which should exude from every teacher, be she 
religious or lay. Because her heart is not expanding 
with the warm charity of Christ, she lacks the com- 
passion of Christ, the Model Teacher—that compas- 
sion so frequently mentioned in the Gospels: “He was 
moved with compassion.” “He had compassion on the 
multitude.” “I have compassion on them.” Because she 
lacks spiritual depth and emotional stability of charac- 
ter, she does not understand the nature of the child; 
consequently she creates her own daily problems in 
the classroom. She is the teacher who causes mis- 
understandings because of her unfairness in marking 
reports, her unreasonableness in homework assign- 
ments, her clashes with parents where the blame is 
always heaped on the parents and on the child. She 
is the teacher who will never humbly admit her limi- 
tations, who justifies her impatience, who rationalizes 
her own weak conduct, and excuses her classroom fail- 
ures. She is a real burden to her supervisor, to her 
principal, to the other members of the faculty, but 
most of all to the children entrusted to her care. 


She Antagonizes 





Under her tactless and misdirected guidance, a child 
who could be called a positive problem child, be- 
comes a superlative problem child. Instead of en- 
deavoring to determine the causes for this child’s mis- 
conduct, she further antagonizes, disheartens, or 
frustrates him. Unfair punishments, inconsistency in 
her regulations and directions, all help to make the 
problem teacher more problematic. Such a teacher, 
religious or lay, can cause untold harm, not only in 
the classroom, but also in the Church. 


Lost Perspective 


Unfortunately there are some Religious and thank 
God, they are few, who have been soured over the 
years. Instead of having perceived difficulties of re- 
ligious life in their true supernatural perspective, that 
is the beneficient will of our heavenly Father for the 
sanctification of the individual, they have lost their 
own appreciation of their vocation and its true purpose 
in life. They have forgotten that self-sanctification is 
the first obligation of every Religious. Because of a 
certain tendency to be adamant, unyielding, they re- 
gard their own weak qualities as virtues. Kindness, 
they interpret as weakness; fairness, they attribute to 
human respect; and sad to say, they “take out” on their 
children, their own frustrations. Mediocrity, indiffer- 
ence to religious ideals, a weak prayer life, lack of 
self-knowledge stem from this coldness of heart and 
lack of compassion. 


How Handle Them? 


This is why I have suggested that most problem 
teachers are also problem Religious. Our next con- 
sideration can be devoted to the more difficult aspect 
of how such a person can be handled, and the signifi- 
cant and pointed focusing of the issue: Who has the 
responsibility? Humanly speaking, I should like to 
waive all responsibility, but from the professional 
standpoint, as a supervisor, I must admit that it is the 
duty of the supervisor herself to forestall, to correct, 
and to modify the errors of the problem teacher, 
whenever possible, if this cannot be done by the prin- 
cipal who is more immediately aware of the person- 
ality clashes of the problem teacher, religious or lay. 

The supervisor aided by her own community su- 
perior bears the brunt of the responsibility. If we can 
say, “like parent, like child,” then we also should be 
able to say, “like supervisor, like teacher.” Not all prob- 
lem teachers can be cured. Disposition, temperament, 
character, personalities, physical disabilities, ill health, 
even neuroticism all count in the process; frequently 
they are stumbling blocks in the path of the would-be 
supervisor-reformer. 

Little can be done for cases that are habitually set 
in a pattern of self-righteous, I-know-I-am-right-and- 
nobody-can-change-my-opinion type of problem 
teacher. Only prayer and the grace of God can be the 
solution—a miracle of grace. But for a Religious who 
shows signs of good will, cooperativeness, and hu- 
mility, there is some hope. Assuming that the super- 
visor herself is not a problem, that she is respected 
by her teachers, that she has the confidence of her 
teachers, she can do effective and kind correcting in 
the personal conference—the period in which confi- 
dences are exchanged—the proper moment where the 
Holy Spirit is at work. The Sister can be guided pru- 
dently, tactfully, to see her shortcomings. By means 
of bulletins, letters, meetings, the supervisor can in- 
ject a philosophy of tolerance and good will, of charity 
and forbearance among her teachers. 
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But most important of all for the supervisor, is her 
work of preparing new teachers for the field. Herein 
lies a wonderful possibility for good—in guiding them, 
forestalling situations described before. Conscientious 
watchfulness for signs of beginnings of failures should 
be a trait which every supervisor should develop. She 
must remember: “Resist beginnings, all too late the 
cure, when ills have gathered strength by long delay,” 
Here she never need hesitate to correct, remind, ad- 
vise, warn— gently but firmly, tactfully but fearlessly, 
completely but honestly. Most Sisters are willing to be 
told. In my own training of teachers entrusted to my 
care, | make Father Faber’s chapters on Kindness and 
Self-Deceit required reading for our class in Intro. 
duction to Teaching. 


Not All in One 


It must be borne in mind that all the negative quali- 
ties described thus far are not found in one individual, 
It must be remembered, too, that the persons de. 
scribed here are in a minority. Perhaps an excuse can 
be offered; if not an excuse, at least an explanation. 
All too frequently, Sisters are hurriedly called to the 
battle front without an adequate boot training; they 
cannot skillfully face the enemy firing line thus un- 
prepared, without spiritual casualties. Overwork, lack 
of time for preparation, either remotely or immediately 
can also be the cause of this faulty perspective toward 
teaching. The Sister-Formation movement recom- 
mends that a longer period be devoted to professional 
preparation and to spiritual preparation. If this can be 
followed, then undoubtedly the numbers of problem 
teachers should decrease. (Continued on page 572) 


In homemaking, a required course at St. Francis Academy, 
Joliet, Illinois, a much stressed unit is 

Child Care and Development. These girls, putting the 
principles to work, are supervised by their 

teachers: Sister Mary DePaul and Sister Mary Jeanne. 
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By REV. G. H. GUYOT, C.M. 


Kenrick Seminary, 7800 Kenrick Rd., St. Louis 19, Mo. 


The Story of the New Testament 


The Epistle 
to the Ephesians 


This is one of four epistles written by St. Paul in chains— all 
gems in their own sparkling way. Written as a circular letter 
it treats the Mystical Body of Christ. In a continuing series, 
the author gives the reader side-lights on the epistle as an 
encouragement to its reading. 


Father Guyot is professor of Sacred Scripture and fundamental 
dogma at St. Thomas Seminary. After completing his training 
of St. Mary's Seminary, Perryville, Mo., he took his licentiate 
in sacred theology at The Angelicum; Rome, followed by 
Studies at the Pontifical Biblical Institute, Rome. His member- 
ships include the Catholic Biblical Association and the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society. He is a member of the executive board 
of the NCEA. He is the author of Scriptural Reference to the 
Baltimore Catechism, In the Footsteps of Christ, and From the 
Pulpit of the Cross. 


Grace Gained for Us 


How is the grace of Christ gained for us? It is 
through the blood of Christ, poured out in the redemp- 
tive act of Calvary and applied to the soul in baptism. 
There is another side to this grace; through it we re- 
ceive the gift of faith and this enables us to grasp, to 
some extent, “the mystery of his will.” This mystery is 
“dispensed in the fullness of the times,” that is, it is 
carried out and fulfilled now that Christ has come, for 
he was to come in the fullness of time. This mystery is: 
“to re-establish all things in Christ, both those in the 
heavens and those on the earth.” Through sin there 
had been disruption of the harmony between God and 
man; an “iron curtain” had been erected by Adam’s sin. 
The re-establishment of peace and harmony between 
God and man, the reconciliation of man to God, was 
accomplished by Jesus Christ. Yes, repeated St. Paul, 
it is in and through Christ that “we also have been 
called by a special choice.” We has reference to the 
Jewish Christians whom he is addressing; You too 
(verse 13) has reference to the Gentile Christians, who 
had come into the Church and who made up the bulk 
of those who would read Paul's letter. Notice the pro- 
gression: the preaching of the gospel, belief in the good 
news, sealing with the Holy Spirit through baptism. 
The Holy Spirit is called the Holy Spirit of the promise, 
because Christ had promised to send him; he is also 
called “the pledge of our inheritance,” for his presence 
in the soul of the baptized Christian is a pledge of eter- 
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nal life. Through the Holy Spirit God possesses us, and 
the purpose of this possession is that we might give 
praise to God and so glorify him, both here and forever. 
(Read 1, 1-14) 


Appreciation and Understanding 


It is in verse 15 that the familiar note of thanksgiving 
and of prayer is brought in by St. Paul. The object of 
his prayer is “the spirit of wisdom and revelation in 
deep knowledge of him.” St. Paul wanted his readers 
to receive the grace to appreciate and to understand all 
the more their hope in eternal life, which is their call- 
ing; he also wanted them to appreciate all the more 
the “riches of the glory” of the inheritance that awaits 
them; and finally St. Paul wanted them to grasp the 
tremendous power of God manifested towards those 
who believe in the gospel. 

It is this last point that St. Paul now developed: the 
power of God manifested to those who believe. This 
power brought Christ from the tomb, and put Him at 
the right hand of God, above all angelic powers, above 
every name “that is named,” that is, above all created 
things; this same power has made all things subject to 
Christ, has established Him as “head over all the 
Church, which indeed is His body, the completion of 
him who fills all in all.” Those having faith are able to 
perceive and to accept these manifestations of divine 
power. As the theme of St. Paul is the Mystical Body, 
he describes the Church in verse 23, even though his 
main point is that the Father has manifested his power 
by establishing Christ as head of the Church. The 
Church is Christ’s body, not His physical body, but His 
mystical body. As the members of Christ’s physical 
body were united to His body, so are the members of 
the Church united in a spiritual way to Christ; as the 
members and the body form one, so do Christ and His 
Church, Christ and His members. The Church, wrote 
St. Paul, is “the fulness of him who is wholly fulfilled in 
all.” Without the Church Christ would not be com- 
plete; this does not mean that the divine nature in 
Christ is not complete, it does not mean that His human 
nature is not complete; it means that since God 
had appointed Christ head of the Church, He is not 
complete without His mystical body, any more than 
a head is complete without the body to which it should 
be attached. Christ “is fulfilled in all.” This is a difficult 
phrase; perhaps Paul is contrasting the “allness” of 
Christ with the Church, which completes Him. As if he 
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wanted to say: Christ as God fills all things, He is the 
creator of all things, the conserver of all things, yet as 
head of the Church, He is not complete without the 
Church. (Read 1, 15-23) 


The Condition of His Readers 


St. Paul’s thoughts now turn to the condition of his 
readers as well as to his own and that of his race before 
Christ had redeemed them and before He had been 
appointed head of His Church. His readers, Gentiles 
for the most part, had been living in sin; they had been 
dead because of their sins, that is, dead to God and 
to eternal life. This was “fashionable,” this was the way 
all those around his readers lived; their prince was the 
devil, “the prince of the power of the air,” for he had 
overcome mankind in the very beginning, and he was 
working his sinful designs in the souls of the Gentiles. 
But St. Paul and his fellow Jews had been no better 
off; they too had been following “the desires of our 
flesh.” In fact both Jews and Gentiles “were by nature 
from Adam,” that is, is he referring to original sin? Or 
does he mean that both Jews and Gentiles found in 
themselves sinful tendencies that were as natural as 
breathing and eating and drinking? St. Paul of course 
was not considering that human nature is vitiated; he 
was looking at human nature as manifested by the lives 
of all men. All men were sinners, they seemed to drink 
sin in like water; all were children of wrath, instead of 
being children of God. They were children of divine 
wrath because of their sins. What St. Paul was devel- 
oping is the idea of God’s mercy towards sinful men 
and of Christ’s work for sinners. Despite the fact that 
even when we were sinners God loved us, and His love 
was so great and tender that He “brought us to life 
together with Christ.” All our sins were buried with 
Christ; as He came forth to a new and glorified life, so 
when Christians were and are baptized, they come 
forth to a new life; do not forget St. Paul hurriedly in- 
serted, this is a grace, a gift on God’s part. Our Head is 
now in heaven; that too is our place, for where the head 
is, there should be the members. (Read 2, 1-10) 


The World Before Christ 


For a moment St. Paul pauses; he looks back over 
the world before Christ came, and before the Geniiles 
were called to the faith. They were called the “uncir- 
cumcision” by the Jews; this meant to the Jews that 
they, the Gentiles, were outside! Outside God’s chosen 
people, “the community of Israel,” outside the hope of 
Israel in the coming Messias; they were “without God 
in the world.” God had designs on and for them, but 
St. Paul looks at the Gentiles as they had been in actu- 
ality; they had not known the true God, hence they 
could not worship him. Then came Christ Jesus! He 
shed His blood, and He shed it for both Gentiles and 
Jews. Both were brought together and united in Christ. 
The enemy was sin; it was sin that had separated man 
from God. Christ had conquered sin and reunited men, 
all men, Gentiles and Jews, to God. The Law given to 








the Jews had separated them from the rest of the world; 
this separation was symbolized by a wall, or a barrier, 
erected in the temple area. This wall or barrier indi- 
cated how far the Gentiles could go; it excluded them 
from nearness and from participation in the Jewish 
ceremonies. (The name of it is Soreg.) Christ fulfilled 
the Law and brought it to completion, hence it no 
longer binds, and as a result the separation of Jew and 
Gentile no longer holds. Jews and Gentiles are now 
“one new man.” They are a new creation; they are 
united “in one body to God by the cross,” for Christ had 
swept away sin and all cause for separation. The Gospel 
is for all, for those near, the Jews, as well as for those 
afar, the Gentiles; all have access “in one Spirit to the 
Father.” The Gentiles belong to the Church as citizens 
belong to a country, as the Jews belong to the Church; 
they are part of the household, as the Jews had been be- 
fore Christ came. The apostles and prophets preached 
to them as well as to the Jews; the Gentiles are founded 
upon them “with Christ Jesus himself as the chief cor- 
ner stone.” They and Jews are to grow together in the 
Church, to become holier and holier, for they have 
become the temple of God “in Spirit.” (Read 2, 11-22) 











































































Rapidity Breathtaking 





One needs to pause for breath at this stage in the 
study of the epistle to the Ephesians. St. Paul’s ideas 
are overwhelming, and the rapidity with which he pre- 
sents them is breathtaking. In summary this is what 
he is teaching: Christ is the head of the Church; the 
Church is His Mystical Body. Christ became head 
through divine power and through the shedding of 
His blood. In the Church all men are equal, there is 
no distinction of Jew and Gentile. Entrance into the 
Church is through baptism; baptism unites one to 
Christ and makes him a member of the Church. All 
members of the Church have the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit. 

When St. Paul had been called to his mission, he 
was called to be the apostle of the Gentiles, to bring 
Christ to those who were not of the Jewish race and 
religion. He had to face two great problems; one was 
to convince his own compatriots who had come into the 
Church that the Gentiles had a right to come into the 
Church and to come in on an equal plane with the 
Jews. The other problem was to convince the Gentiles 
that they belonged in the Church and that the Church 
was for them as well as for the Jews. In the beginning 
of chapter three, St. Paul refers to his mission, for 
which he was now in prison; it is true that he was ina 
Roman prison, but this was because he had appealed 
to Caesar, a right he had as a Roman citizen. Yet he 
was arrested in Jerusalem because of the riot instigated 
by the Jews there; they had begun the riot because they 
accused St. Paul of bringing a Gentile into the forbid- 
den temple area. The real reason for the animosity was 
to be found in his mission to the Gentiles. (cf. Acts 21, 
17-22,30) 




























































































































































































(To be continued) 
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By SISTER MARY DONALD, R.S.M. 


Sisters of Mercy, 223 Meadow St., Naugatuck, Connecticut 


“A Trip Around the World” 


In working out the unit described below, the author was 
amazed at the many advantages that could be listed as ihe 
outcomes with her group. The children loved the performing 
before others, and what at first blush seems merely cultural 
and entertaining turns out to be truly educational, geographi- 
cally speaking. 


Sister Mary Donald ‘graduated from St. Joseph College, East 
Hartford, Conn., and then studied music at Pius X School of 
Liturgical Music. She has taught in elementary grades for 
mane tuo years, having also directed the boys’ choir at two 
schools. Sister is a member of NCMEA. She teaches geography 
and music in two fourth grades. 


AFTER MANY YEARS of attending Teachers Institutes 
and listening to noted educators speak on the desira- 
bility of emphasizing attitudes and ideals instead of 
concentrating solely on knowledge and skills, it has 
been my observation that many teachers are tempo- 
rarily filled with glowing enthusiasm for the principles 
advocated but presently return to their accustomed 
method of procedure: the attainment of knowledge 
and skills only. However, through the years I have be- 
come convinced of the essential value in education of 
attitudes and ideals, as well as the truth of the educa- 
tional principle, “We learn to do by doing.” Many of 
the school bulletins issued by the superintendents of 
schools and their corps of supervisors advocate the 
unit plan of work. The unit plan has many advantages 
but I was amazed to find in the working out of the 
present unit that many advantages which I had never 
dreamed of could be listed as outcomes with my group. 

The unit was called “A Trip Around the World” in- 
cluding religion, English, geography, music and art. 
In religion, the ten Christian social principles with 
their emphasis on man’s dependence on God, man’s 
claim to the respect of his fellowman, man’s depend- 
ence on his fellowman and all men are brothers with 
its implications gave a firm spiritual foundation to this 
unit. On this was built an understanding of how 
peoples in different parts of the world live, pray, work, 
and play together, as well as an appreciation of the 
cultural heritage as shown in the folk songs and dances 
of other lands. Thus, music, art, and geography worked 
together to give the children right attitudes toward 
other peoples. 

Practice in speaking clearly and distinctly, in writing 
letters of invitation to parents and other grades, in 
writing compositions for the local newspaper which 
described the trip was no longer considered drudgery. 
On the contrary, the children were so anxious to speak 
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and write well that they eagerly studied their English 
texts in order to do their best. They also did a good 
deal of research in other books besides their geography 
texts in order to find additional information about the 
countries from which their ancestors had come. Many 
of the children read papers on the various countries 
“visited,” and this was all voluntary work. 

When they read that the “Trip” was to be given in 
the auditorium with the third grades and also their 
parents who were to be invited their enthusiasm 
reached a high level. 


We Board the Train 


We “boarded a train” from Naugatuck to Washing- 
ton where the children sang “Washington and Lin- 
coln.”! A group danced the minuet as it was done “In 
Washington’s Day.” Room Seven took a flying trip to 
Alabama, the inspiration for “Oh, Suzanna” which they 
sang while two of their number pantomimed it. To the 
music of “Come Along” we were off by plane to Brazil. 
Joseph, who had visited his grandparents in Brazil 
read a paper about that country and showed crocodile 
skins, a bag and belt made of crocodile skins. 

Now we took off across the broad Atlantic for 
Europe via Panama where the master of ceremonies 
explained the term “isthmus” and then we continued 
on to New York City. From New York we traveled 
non-stop to the Shannon Airport in Eire. Here the 
entire group sang “Could It Have Been a Shadow?” 
Five children of Gaelic ancestry read papers about 
Ireland and two Irish colleens danced a jig. Our next 
stop was the Netherlands where a small group did a 
dance and pantomime, “I’m a Little Dutch Boy.” With 
Netherlands as our base of operations, small groups 
were assigned to cover respectively France, England, 
Scotland, Spain, Portugal, Germany, Lithuania, Poland, 
and Switzerland. Each group reported at the home 
base where speeches about the country visited were 
given. These were enlivened by folk songs and dances. 
There were “Oh Dear, What Can the Matter Be?” and 
“A-Hunting We Will Go” for England; the Our Father 
spoken in Spanish by one child; a German folk dance, 
“Mother Wittsch” and a German folk tune, “Song of the 
Bobolinks”; a Russian dance, “Village Dancers”; a 
Latin chant sung by choir boys at St. Peter's in Rome. 
As a finale to our European tour, Room Eight sang and 
pantomimed “Papa” Haydn’s Surprise Symphony. 
(And so on, into Asia, Africa, and back home via San 
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Francisco, with appropriate song selections from 
Music for Life.) 


Truly Educational 


It might be argued that such a program while ad- 
mittedly cultural and entertaining was hardly educa- 
tional along geographical lines. The working out of the 
unit proved this argument false. Not only did the 
children gain much practice in doing research on their 
own from looking up topics, writing compositions, and 
listening to others read theirs, but they also acquired 
a deeper respect and admiration for the accomplish- 
ments and customs of other lands. And here the folk 
songs and dances played their part. All children love 
movement. They delighted in the brisk Russian dance, 
the slow, graceful minuet, the lively polka. They 
laughed appreciatively at the exaggerated pantomime 
created by two girls for “Oh Dear, What Can the 
Matter Be?,” the nonsense verse of “Oh, Suzanna” and 
the cleverness of “Papa” Haydn’s Surprise Symphony. 
There was no need to be concerned about racial preju- 
dice as they sang, “Land of Uganda, hail! We are 
brothers all!” 

Music for Life accords proper recognition to folk 
songs and dances. Cecil Sharp emphasized the impor- 
tance of folk music. “Folk music is the product of a 
race and reflects feelings and tastes that are communal 
rather than personal; it is always in solution; its crea- 
tion is never completed, while at every moment of its 
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history it exists not in one form but in many.” 


Community Singing 


This unit brought out very vividly the importance of 
communal singing. I had been stirred by the vivid de- 
scription of Welsh community singing in “How Green 
Was My Valley,” but if questioned about it I would 
have attributed its appeal to the fact that the singers 
were adults. I should have realized that since so much 
communal living went into the preparation of this pro- 
gram it would inevitably flow over into the children’s 
singing. 

To begin with, the auditorium in which the program 
was to be presented is used as a cafeteria and gym- 
nasium and so was inaccessible except for three- 
quarters of an hour daily. This circumstance precluded 
anything remotely resembling a complete rehearsal. 
This was a disadvantage, yet it prevented the program 
from becoming stereo-typed. There was a spontaneity, 
a gayety even, which would have been lacking had 
there been ample time and space for rehearsals. The 
day before the program was to be given, I told the 
children that I did not expect the program to be perfect 
for that would have been an impossibility in such a 
short time. What I did request was that they would try 
to stand on their own and think how they could best 
help to make the program a success. They obeyed me 
literally. The next morning one of the boys suggested 
an original little song he had composed to introduce 
the announcer, adding, “Then we'll have everyone 
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doing something on the stage at some time.” That had 
been my desire—to give every child an opportunity of 
being on the stage either alone or in a small group, 
The group singing was done from the floor in front of 
the stage. Using Joseph’s suggestion I was able to give 
the last four of the ninety-five children taking part a 
chance to do a little singing act by themselves. 


Program Carried Out by Children 


Aside from the fact that I had to give a little help to 
the dance groups in their arrangements so that they 
would not be crowded on stage, the program was car- 
ried out entirely by the children. The impression I 
carried away with me was how relaxed and at ease they 
were! They seemed to be enjoying themselves so 
thoroughly. 

Toward the end of the program I stood in front of 
the entire group to conduct the two-part song, “Spring 
Is In Our Garden,” a little musical gem which never 
fails to arouse in me appreciation of its simple beauty, 
and the round, “Listen to the Birds.” This is a simple 
little melody which combines deep tones sung on 
“Tra La La” with the high sweet bird-like notes that 
suggest Spring with all its loveliness. I smiled at them 
as I held up my hand to begin and they smiled back 
and then threw themselves into the song, their faces 
reflecting the deep contentment that is mine when 
music like this penetrates every fiber of my being, 
smoothing away cares, easing tensions, creating a pro- 
found peace. Did music affect them in like manner? 
Were those two little girls from broken homes finding 
release for their pent-up longings? Was Francis, a 
cerebral-palsy victim, finding satisfaction in being able 
to experience through vibrations and his hearing aid 
the therapy of rhythm? (The children had chosen him 
to be the big boom in “Papa” Haydn’s “orchestra”; once 
Francis had beat the drum at the required place, for 
him the climax of the show had been reached.) Were 


The Pep Band of Central Catholic High School, Great Falls, 
Montana, directed by senior, Jere Fryett, adds 

the support necessary to make Central's cheering section 
one of the state’s best. 
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those children of lower mentality finding satisfaction 
in being part of a group, contributing to the beauty of 
the whole? Was rhythm doing for these exceptional 
children what it did for peasants? A teacher's intuition 
finds answers to these questions though she can pro- 
duce no concrete evidence to verify her hypotheses. 


Three We Definitely Benefited 


But there were three children who definitely bene- 
fited by this program and for whom tangible proofs 
can be given. Christine, a child with a high I.Q., with 
outstanding talent in art and creative writing, went her 
quiet reserved way and resisted all appeals to speak 
clearly and distinctly when reciting. Again and again 
she exasperated me when she would mumble a recita- 
tion which was not only correct but would have been 
of help to the other children. I tried every method of 
appeal, cajolery and punishment—to no avail. After the 
program had been announced, Christine handed in an 
excellent paper on Lithuania, the mother-country of 
her grandparents. When she read it in the classroom 
three-fourths of it was lost because of her inarticulate 
speech. I reminded her that if she couldn’t be heard 
there, she certainly wouldn’t be heard in the audito- 
rium. We had only one day to rehearse the speakers on 
the stage. It was evident that Christine made an effort 
to speak clearly but I resigned myself to the fact that 
evidently she just couldn’t overcome her bad habit. 
What was my amazement to hear her speak so clearly 
and distinctly that one child who had had to leave 
early to get a bus reported next day that he had heard 
her on the floor below! And he, and the listening class 
were as delighted as the teacher at Christine’s success. 


Growth in good inter-pupil relationships was very 
evident. 


One Who Sought Attention 


Then there was Dennis, one of the problem children. 
He had been very sick when he was in first grade and 
had been such a good patient that everyone had 
showered attention on him. When he returned to school 
and found he was treated as one of the crowd he 
missed the attention heretofore showered on him so 
lavishly. So he set about getting it through misbehav- 
ing. Now in fourth grade his work was suffering and 
he had developed the bad habit of never owning up to 
being in the wrong. It was always the other fellow’s 
fault. Bibliotherapy had been tried on him with some 
success. But still his work was below his level of in- 
telligence. Once immediate preparations for the pro- 
gram started, however, he developed a real interest in 
France, the country of his forebears. He worked hard 
and intelligently on his paper, and the interest ex- 
tended to other subjects. He no longer sought attention 
by mischievous behavior. , 

Peter, whom all year I had considered immature for 
the grade, suddenly blossomed out through his interest 
in the program. When he read his paper on Italy this 
sudden change in his former behavior held the class 
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spellbound. He read with such assurance and poise, he 
looked so alert and interested that spontaneously every- 
one applauded when he had finished. One boy who sat 
near the front and could see the handwriting on the 
paper and was evidently comparing it with the former 
hen-scratching he had seen on Peter’s papers up until 
now, wanted to know if Peter shouldn't get extra credit 
for his writing also. 

Anyone who has felt as I did that school assemblies 
were a waste of time would do well to try such a pro- 
gram as the one described in this paper. I think she 
would agree with the authors of Guiding Growth in 
Christian Social Living: 


The school assembly may be made to serve a 
real purpose for Christian Social Living, and is an 
important part of the instructional program. It is 
also a strong force in unifying the school and in 
developing a desirable school spirit. . . . Planning 
and taking part in an assembly program has many 
educative values for the child. It is a real situation 
which calls for his working democratically, re- 
specting the rights of others, appreciating their 
efforts and showing good will toward them. The 
need for making his meaning clear to an audience 
stimulates the child to master the facts he must 
present and the skills necessary for effective ex- 
pression of ideas. Speaking and demonstrating 
before an audience develops poise and self-confi- 
dence in the child.* 


This program was given one year and then repeated 
last June. On this second occasion it was possible to 
profit by our previous mistakes. We discovered that we 
could get ninety-five chairs on stage grouped in such 
a way that the children in the various dances and 
pantomimes could come to the front of the stage with- 
out difficulty. This saved a good deal of time, was more 
restful for the children and more pleasing to the audi- 
ence. The children in their simple school uniforms 
made an effective background for the dances. The 
program promises to be a yearly event since each new 
fourth grade is anxious to follow in the footsteps of 
its predecessor. 


Another Facet—Discipline 


There is one other facet barely mentioned heretofore 
but one of which every classroom teacher is keenly 
aware—discipline. This program was a great aid to 
self-discipline: in order to make the program a success 
each child put his best foot forward. It was a case of 
directing the energies of the group toward a worth- 
while goal. They therefore had no energy to spare for 
mischief. 


1 Sister M. John Bosco, R.S.M. et al., Music for Life, (Boston, 
McLaughlin & Reilly, 1955) Book IV, p. 76. (The various titles 
ms in this and following paragraphs will also be found in this 


[Coca Sharp, Music Lover's Handbook, (New York, Wm. 
Morrow & Co., 1943) p. 37. 

*S. M. Joan, O.P., S. M. Nona, O.P., Guiding Growth in 
Christian Social Living, (Washington, D. C., Catholic Univ. of 
A. Press, 1944) Vol. II, P. 365. 








By REV. JOHN E. KELLY 


Director, Information Bureau, NCWC, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Public Relations for Catholic Schools 


The idea and the manner of public relations is not new, only 
the present emphasis on it. Public relations for Catholic 
schools is simply the status of relationships between the school 
and every individual and group which comprise its publics. 
Practical suggestions abound in this article. 


Father Kelly is a priest of the Diocese of Trenton who directs 
the Bureau of Information at NCWC. The field of public 
relations has been his concern for many years. To report 
directly on persecution charges, he traveled to Columbia, 
S. A. He has contributed to several publications among them 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review and Catholic Building and 
Maintenance. 


MUCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN lately concerning Catholic 
public relations. Most of the comments have been 
unfavorable. The American Institute of Manage- 
ment, in giving the Catholic Church an 88% efficiency 
rating, complained that in relations with the public the 
Church ordinarily puts its worst vestment forward. 
Bishop John P. Treacy of La Crosse has said that 80 
per cent of Catholic institutions were “failing in pub- 
lic relations.” Shortly afterwards, a Catholic press 
columnist wrote that “You could expand this state- 
ment to include Catholic parishes, organizations, and 
other religious and ecclesiastical offices.” 

Within this past September a reporter for an influ- 
ential mid-Western daily declared that the working 
press “often finds it a frustrating experience getting a 
story from a responsible Catholic source.” One of 
the instances he cited concerned a most significant 
forward look in Catholic education. Talking to the 
archdiocesan superintendent, during the week the 
story broke in the local Catholic press, he was given 
a routine handout and told “that’s all the news on our 
schools.” Yet at that very time, the big story of arrange- 
ments for gifted pupils was being linotyped. The result 
was that the local press, and hence the wire services 
and the general press of the nation, did not carry a 
significant Catholic education move which was years 
in advance of a trend in public education. 

One more example. At a Catholic meeting in Wash- 
ington this past September, an expert in fund raising 
detailed a contrast in results by reasons of p.r.* 
approach in school administrations. A religious com- 
munity staffing one college received a grant of $7,500, 
instead of an expected $150,000. The admissions office 
had delayed for four months a reply to a request for 
a transfer, and had then sent a very routine and untact- 
ful mimeographed reply to a member of a “name” 
Catholic family. Some months later a much smaller 
college, not located in the home diocese, received a 
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donation of one million dollars from the father of the 
transfer-applicant. One factor involved was that the 
smaller college had thoughtfully awarded an honorary 
degree to the “name” a few years before asking for a 
donation. 


Something New, Something Old 


Only the emphasis on public relations is new. The 
idea and the manner are ancient. Public relations for 
Catholic schools is simply the status of relationships 
between the school and every individual and group 
which comprise its publics. These are the students 
themselves, and their parents; the faculty, itself, es- 
pecially the lay staff; and the alumni. Equally im- 
portant publics are other Catholic schools and institu- 
tions; Catholics and non-Catholics as individuals; pub- 
lic school educators and administrators; civic and busi- 
ness leader groups; management and labor; the local, 
county, and state education agencies. . 

A frequently quoted definition of p.r. is, “the sum 
total of all the impressions made by an institution it- 
self and the various persons connected with it.”! An 
equally accurate description would be to call it simply 
the manifestation of charity and- thoughtfulness to- 
wards individuals and groups. One must “do good and 
tell others about it.” 

The objective of public relations for Catholic schools 
is to inform, to persuade, to win confidence and good 
will for the institution from the public. This involves 
an evaluation of attitudes of the publics towards the 
school, an identification of the school with the inter- 
ests of the individuals and groups of the community, 
a program to publicize this identification. 


Some Principles 


Every volume of the Proceedings of NCEA conven- 
tions, every diocesan school handbook, lists the reasons 
for, the goals, the values, and the contributions of 
Catholic education. All principals and teachers in 
Catholic schools know what they are doing, why and 
how they are doing it, what they are accomplishing. 
But—the point is—a large segment of the American 
public does not know these things. Frequently, the 
progress of Catholic education is impaired by a lack 
of understanding, and by incomplete or inaccurate 
knowledge. In some instances individuals and groups, 
even in good faith, consider Catholic schools as un- 


* From here on in the article the abbreviation “p.r.” will be 
used for the term, public relations. 
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necessary if not disadvantageous to American educa- 
tion. If this is so, it is partly because they have not 
been convincingly informed of the values of Catholic 
education. Perhaps we have been too busy doing good 
to take time out to tell people about it. If so, it is a 
mistake. By taking time to develop a public relations 
program we would accomplish more good with less 
effort. 

The key words for a Catholic school’s p.r. program 
are: conviction, coordination, continuity. Responsible 
officials must be sure that a favorable opinion in the 
community is all-important to the school. They must, 
necessarily through a designated person to whom they 
give responsibility and confidence, develop a long- 
range program which is planned, coordinated, and 
constant. 

The individual good of a Catholic school’s p.r. pro- 
gram must be coordinated with the greater good of 
the Church itself. Sixty of the 138 dioceses of the 
United States have priest-directors of diocesan In- 
formation Bureaus, and school p.r. should be tied in 
with the complete diocesan p.r. operation. A number 
of such diocesan agencies will be conducting one-day 
p.r. institutes in 1959. 


Assign One Individual 


While a single individual should be assigned to the 
work, the cooperation of all associated with the school 
should be enlisted: principal, faculty, students, par- 
ents. At the same time, the p.r. director must design 
and carry out a p.r. program to reach people in these 
separate categories. 

The best p.r. program will not get off the ground if 
pupils and alumni do not demonstrate in their per- 
sonal and public living that Catholic schools are a 
great good. School uniforms and T-shirts can easily 
undo the values of an A-plus operation. I once re- 
marked that a preceding evening's street brawl after 
a “closely fought” CYO basketball game was a bad 
advertisement for the Church. The participants’ blazers 
readily identified them as battling under the auspices 
of St. Joachim and St. Ann. Possibly there could be a 
patronal advantage in such incidents for Our Lady 
Help of Christians pupils, but even then it would not 
have any special p.r. values. 

Occasionally, it is advisable in a p.r. program to 
show the humaneness of Catholic Sisters. During the 
past summer hundreds of daily and weekly news- 
papers, many of them in Protestant-belt areas, ran an 
Associated Press photo showing a large group of 
Sisters watching a game between the Cleveland In- 
dians and the New York Yankees. One of the Sisters 
was trying to snare a ball heading toward the grand- 
stand, and the photo tag-line indicated this lone 
Yankee fan had been relegated to a back seat. She 
received a baseball autographed by the magnificent 
Yankees who were rightly distressed at this untoward 
segregation. 
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Obtained More Good Will 


That picture and story obtained more good will for 
Sisters and for the Church than dozens of statements 
and releases about Catholic education would have 
done. Very likely the Cleveland Sister whom United 
Press International in September caught “hooping it 
up” with her second graders in the playground, 
secured an equivalent result. The question is, how 
often are wire photographers on the spot at times like 
these? Not often, and certainly to overstress p.r. of 
the humane without the religious values would be dis- 
astrous. Hence the necessity of a planned, coordinated 
program, leaving to chance these “once in a great 
while” actual graces. 


Some Applications 


General considerations, stated all too briefly, would 
be: 

1. An effort always to work for a better school, 
better teachers, better pupils, and to acquaint the 
public with this progress. 

2. An effort to instil in the pupils a pride-in-our- 
school awareness, as also a consciousness of their re- 
sponsibility to show in their lives that Catholic edu- 
cation is the best kind of education. 

3. An implementation of all the advice in NCEA 
literature about the role, importance, contribution of 
the lay staff; about the necessity of equal status and’ 
consultation on school operation; about equitable 
salaries and equal treatment in all. faculty-related 
matters. 

4. Consultation with parents on school operations 
and projects, and consideration given to their advice 
and wishes for the total education program of their 
children. Parents will speak more to their neighbors 
about the school if they know more about what is 
going on in it. 

5. More efforts, from school superintendents down 
to kindergarten teachers, toward establishing a “to- 


The losing team in Latin I watches as winning team 
records victory in test on Latin forms. The 
scene is in St. Joseph High School, Fremont, Ohio. 








getherness” with people holding equivalent positions 
in public education. 

6. More personal contacts with business and occu- 
pational group leaders, with key personnel in com- 
munications media, and with local government offi- 
cials—all in the interests of the particular school and 
Catholic education in general. 

7. Concerning relations with county and state edu- 
cation officers and legislatures, the need for coordina- 
tion through diocesan superintendents is obvious. 

8. Since it is the whole community, not just the 
Catholic public, that we wish to inform-persuade-act 
in our behalf, the full Catholic-school story must be 
given to the secular (general is a better p.r. term) 
press as well as to the Catholic press, while it is news. 
As it was stated at the 54th NCEA convention in Mil- 
waukee,? Catholics cannot remake the world “by 
keeping to ourselves and talking to one another.” 
Many Catholic school stories can be held until a Fri- 
day and carried simultaneously by the diocesan weekly 
and the general daily press. In this day of rapid com- 
munications, other stories are not news but history in 
a matter of hours, not to say days. By withholding an 
item that will not be “hard news” in two or five days, 
we deprive thousands or millions of non-Catholics of 
the “good news” of a Catholic education story. This is 
not “housetop” but “light under bushel” communica- 
tion. The non-Catholic public just does not read 
Catholic publications. 


Some Projects 


A Catholic school will not become so engrossed in 
p.r. projects that it will neglect its first duty of teach- 
ing. Yet there are literally hundreds of specifics from 
which to select. Some are essential; others, incidental. 
All will serve to get community acceptance and sup- 
port for Catholic education. 

It is essential that responsible officials be readily 
available to the public, or at least that there be some- 
body delegated who can speak in their place. Key 
people among the publics should have both office and 
residence telephone numbers of key Catholic school 
people, and their calls should always be promptly and 
courteously received. When communications personnel 
ask for information, they should be given the facts 
promptly, accurately, and completely—they have dead- 
lines to meet. There should be a ready acceptance. by 
qualified teachers and administrators of invitations to 
participate in television and radio programs. 

The quality of the p.r. operation of the superin- 
tendent’s office is the key factor in the entire program. 
In a very true sense, he is all Catholic schools for the 
general public of the diocese. Here again, the neces- 
sity of a coordinated program is obvious. What is a 
good p.r. project for one school or one county may be 
a minor calamity for the diocesan school system or— 
more lamentably—for the Ordinary of the diocese. 
What is good for one school or system in one year may 
be unwise at another time or place. 
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Communication with Parents 


Do teachers personally know the parents of their 
pupils? Is there direct and frequent communication 
with parents? Are the parents, often mixedly married, 
of public school pupils edified to know that CCD 
classes are taught in Catholic school classrooms rather 
than in basements, that their children use the same 
high-quality materials for religion teaching that are 
provided for the more fortunate all-day pupils? Are 
“successful alumni” regularly invited to talk about 
their work at student assemblies? In view of the recent 
contrasting grants of $7,500 and one million dollars, 
do principals and presidents regularly check whether 
applications for admission and transfer are handled 
promptly and tactfully? 

Do faculty members participate in community proj- 
ects? Are they acquainted and associated with area 
public school educators who teach the same subjects? 
Are there exchange visits between Catholic and public 
school faculties to functions of both types of schools? 
Are Catholic school libraries open to public school 


A fully equipped home arts laboratory is the 
scene of activity at St. Joseph High School, 
Fremont, Ohio. 


teachers and pupils for use in connection with lectures 
or assignments on Catholic-based topics? Are there 
exchange copies of student publications in public and 
Catholic school libraries? Is Catholic school news car- 
ried in local education periodicals? Are copies of na- 
tional Catholic education magazines and diocesan 
school bulletins sent gratis to administrators and teach- 
ers in public education? In other words, is there a 
planned program of general and specific projects to 
acquaint our partners in American education with our 
contribution to the work? 


Open House 


One of the best projects would be a full participation 
in “open house” and other recommended activities dur- 
ing American Education Week in November. Of 
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course, there should be an “open house” for the press 
and for key people in the various publics every time a 
new school or an addition is dedicated. Classrooms 
and auditoriums should be available occasionally to 
civic and community groups. From time to time a 
major student project might be undertaken as a special 
contribution to the common good of the community. 
Catholic school bands and floats are by now rather 
common in parades. Drama, art, and music critics of 
the local press could be invited to “come and see” when 
there is a well-founded hope that the efforts will be 
adequate or better. 

It is well for the community to know how many non- 
Catholic children are sent by their parents to our “other 
American” schools, as well as the number who have to 
be turned away for lack of room. Where there is some- 
thing to say, the public should know that Negroes, 
Spanish-speaking, and other minority groups are har- 
moniously integrated into the school and the school 
system. 

St. Mary’s School in Middlebury, Vt., got a lot of 
good will for the Church as well as for Catholic educa- 
tion in September. When 30 migrant Negro children, 
all non-Catholics, could not continue in the city’s pub- 
lic schools because their parents could not pay the 
necessary tuition fees for non-residents, the parish 
school took them in and furnished hot lunches. The 
general press of Vermont and the Negro press of the 
nation rightly played up the “hard news” value of this 
Catholic school’s action. Presumably other schools have 
similarly demonstrated this type of “Americanism” 
which is nothing more than a manifestation of Christ- 
like charity. But they rarely, if ever, report it to the 
general press and few people come to know of it. 


Catholic Schools Publicity 


Publicity is not the equivalent of public relations, 
merely one of its tools. The skills are not hard to come 
by and can be acquired with a little practice after a 
reading of manuals and handbooks obtainable in any 
public library or newspaper office. Hence the following 
summarizing points: 

1. Where there are several schools in an area served 
by one paper, the publicity efforts of one school should 
be coordinated with those of other schools. There 
should be close liaison between the diocesan education 
and the bureau of information offices. 

2. A publicity calendar should be set up to avoid hit- 
and-miss efforts. There should be a combination of 
news and feature materials in releases, with the latter 
having a much greater chance of pickup. 

3. There should be a-consistent use of all media to 
get the Catholic schools’ story to as many publics as 
possible. 

4. Publicity material should stress the contributions 
that Catholic education is making to the community. 
The more indirectly this is done, the more effective it 
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will be. Quotes of nice words by Catholic officials con- 
cerning public schools will win friends. 

5. The mechanics of news writing, releases, observ- 
ance of deadlines, compliation of mailing lists, distribu- 
tion to proper news desks, etc., should be practiced in 
as nearly professional a manner as possible. This im- 
plies a personal acquaintance with city and education 
editors of larger newspapers. 

6. News releases, background information and fact 
sheets should be sent to radio and television program 
directors, to other key people in the community as 
listed above, as well as to the diocesan and general 
press (weekly as well as daily newspapers ). 

7. Diocesan teacher institutes should always be 
covered by the press, with personal invitations issued 
weeks before the meeting, with advance copies of texts 
or excerpts, biographies and glossies of speakers avail- 
able as indicated in any publicity manual. 

8. Advance arrangements should be made for TV 
and radio, press interviews with visiting national or 
regional experts in Catholic education. A picture with 
a release on the fact of a diocesan or regional meeting 
of superintendents or supervisors, with word of the con- 
tent of discussions or decisions, will be helpful to all 
the schools of the area. 

9. National outlets, as the education editors of the 
N. Y. Times, Time, and Newsweek, should receive 
word of significant diocesan education trends. The edi- 
tors of the two news magazines told the writer that 
they receive diocesan education news only “very occa- 
sionally, and then only from a few of the larger arch- 
dioceses.” 

10. Topical material for releases to the general press 
will be found in the annual school supplements of the 
diocesan press. Such angles as tax savings, registration 
figures, exchange students, science curricula and proj- 
ects, scholarship awards, feature stories on new teach- 
ing techniques, graduate awards and degrees recently 
earned by the faculty, facilities for handicapped chil- 
dren, are a few topics which readily come to mind. 

Readers may find helpful two recent p.r. articles in 
Catholic magazines. Catholic Building and Mainte- 
nance for July-August, 1958, has an article, “A Dio- 
cesan Public Relations Program.” The November 1958 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review has a rectory-based 
but convent-school-applicable article. 

The U. S. Catholic schools story is an outstanding 
one. Catholics know it. Most non-Catholics do not. 
And they never will, if they do not hear or see it in 
secular communications media. Only a worthy Catholic 
school’s public relations program, operating on all 
levels, will accomplish that good. 


1 Emerson W. Reck, Public Relations, a Program for Colleges 
and Universities (New York; Harper, 1946), p. 8. 
? Proceedings, p. 58. 











By SISTER M. PAULA LAFORGE, C.S.J., M.A. 
St. Mary of the Plains College, Dodge City, Kansas 


Gifted Pupils in Our Classrooms 


Identifying the gifted, motivating them, and 
selecting procedures are all covered. 


Sister M. Paula is instructor of child devel- 

opment, guidance, and general psychology 

at the College. Her past expeeience has 

been varied: teacher of elementary pede. 
a 


a high and senior high; principal of a 


igh school; secretary for a year to the 
superintendent of Catholic schools; three 
« years on the staff of the Young Catholic 
Messenger (Confraternity Ed.), writing 
catechetical stories and Helpful Hints and 
publishing, through the Catechetical Guide, 
her book: My Guardian Angel Color Book. 


THE GIFTED CHILD is a child, first of 
‘ all, and secondly, he is gifted. 

Therefore, the goals for the edu- 
cation of gifted pupils are the goals 
held for all children, but. there are 
unique problems involved in fur- 
nishing appropriate experience for 
gifted children. These problems re- 
quire special provision in the total 
school program.’ If this problem 
is not met, if the minds of these 
talented pupils are not challenged, 
the results may be poor pupils from 
sheer boredom. 

Hence, the mental health of these 
children is at stake. Individuals and 
society may suffer. Not only does 
failure to develop talent represent 
a loss of potential wealth to society, 
but misdirected ability may very 
well be a potential threat also.? 

Let us, then, face the problem of 
teaching gifted children in our 
classrooms. It is not undemocratic 
to recognize and provide for gifted 
children. “Democracy is not the 
fruit of uniformity.”* In all phases 
of the curriculum let us be at least 
as consistent as we are in regard to 
athletics. They don’t all get on the 
team. Likewise, the verbally, so- 
cially, mechanically, and aestheti- 
cally intelligent should not be rele- 
gated to the ordinary, not be di- 
luted to the average.* 

“The discovery and development 
of gifted children is a major re- 
sponsibility of all who are con- 
cerned with America’s future 
leadership.”> 


“A gifted child is any child whose 
performance in a valuable line of 
human activity is consistently re- 
markable.”¢ 

We have gradually begun to real- 
ize that gifted pupils or people are 
not queer. On the other hand, these 
children are usually superior physi- 
cally as well as mentally. Often 
they are more cheerful and emo- 
tionally stable than average chil- 
dren. Gallagher and Crowder re- 
ported that sociograms revealed 
that gifted children are quite so- 
cially popular.’ 


Excellent reading ability, 
superiority in verbal skills, and 
greater proficiency in general- 
izing, drawing conclusions, see- 
ing relationships, and _ think- 
ing logically are characteris- 
tic of the bright child. A spirit 
of independence and original- 
ity, learning by understanding 
rather than by rote, often 
makes the pupil of superior 
ability . impatient with the 
methods in the average class- 
room.® 


Identifying The Gifted 


The task of identifying gifted 
children, or at least of calling them 
to the attention of the administra- 
tion for more intensive study, gen- 
erally lies in the hands of the regu- 
lar classroom teacher. The one best 
“yardstick” is, of course, standard 
objective tests. Add to these tests 
ratings by teachers and possibly 
grades on school achievement, and 
gifted pupils can be rather accu- 
rately identified. Additional tests 
to discover special talents in music, 
art, literature, oratory, languages, 
and the like are also very valuable. 
Where feasible, psychological test- 
ing centers should be utilized.® 

Any teacher who seriously ac- 
cepts and practices the doctrine of 
individual differences will be on the 
alert for gifted children. 


Motivating Gifted Children 


Many children know that they 
have special talent; other people 
may know it, too. This knowledge 
alone is not enough. The next step 
is to help them develop the deter- 
mination to make something of 
their potential talents. Unless chil- 
dren want to develop their talents, 
they will never succeed in making 
the most of themselves. In a very 
excellent survey of the education 
of gifted children by Havighurst, 
Stivers, and DeHaan we find a 
thorough treatment of the subject 
of motivation of gifted children. 
They list types of motivation as 
follows: (a) Achievement motiva- 
tion—a tendency to do one’s best 
at anything or almost anything one 
tries. (b) Intrinsic motivation—a 
deep desire to carry on a certain 
activity for the joy it gives. (c) 
Social motivation—a desire to de- 
velop a certain talent because of 
the prestige it will bring. 

The survey gives the following 
methods of initiating and increas- 
ing motivation: (a) Giving infor- 
mation about a child’s abilities— 
mental or special abilities. (b) 
Guidance. (c) Counseling and psy- 
chotherapy with the child and with 
his parents. (d) Program-building 
or curriculum revision. (e) Provid- 
ing models—attractive and talented 
adults. (f) Giving rewards—es- 
pecially talent search programs and 
scholarships.’° 


Selecting Procedures for 
Gifted Children 


Besides the three most familiar 
methods in the school for dealing 
with the gifted children, namely, 
acceleration, enrichment, and spe- 
cial classes, Witty lists individual- 
ized instruction and the use of 
extra-curricular activities.11 We 
shall treat each of these briefly as 
they provide some _ working 
methods of meeting the problem of 
the gifted. 
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Acceleration 


“Acceleration,” says Brother Cas- 
sian, “which is allowing the pupil 
to accomplish four years’ work in 
three, or two years’ in one, is a 
comparatively simple device for 
challenging the gifted.” However, 
Brother continues to point out that 
it must always be used carefully 
with a view to the child’s total per- 
sonality and the acquisition of all 
skills needed for advanced work. 
He sees it as a special advantage 
when pupils will enter college for 
special professional work which en- 
tails many years of work.'” 

Witty recognizes the possibility 
of problems of emotional and social 
adjustment which have caused 
many educators to seek other ways 
to meet the needs of gifted pupils. 
However, he reports several studies 
which show that acceleration up to 
two full grades is not associated 
with undesirable adjustment in the 
gifted.'* Pressy is quoted in an 
article giving what he concluded 
from his investigations that “when 
accelerates have been carefully 
chosen as intellectually superior 
and well adjusted, and means pro- 
vided for facilitating advancement 
... results have been found almost 
distressingly satisfactory.” 


Alternate Method 


Havighurst’s discussion of the ad- 
vantage of acceleration points out 
that the child may miss some very 
necessary training by “skipping” 
grades, as well as finding the cur- 
riculum barren and uninteresting. 
An alternative is suggested which 
features speedup or special progress 
plans by which individuals or whole 
classes may complete work at a 
faster pace than is usual. This 


method would leave no gaps. Points 
of acceleration suggested are enter- 
ing the first grade at the age of 
five; completing junior high school 
in two years instead of three; and 
being admitted to college following 
the eleventh grade. Most educators, 
says Havighurst, believe that ac- 
celeration by one year is satisfac- 
tory for a bright child who is physi- 
cally and socially advanced.’ 


Enrichment 


Enrichment appears to offer 
many advantages and fewer dis- 
advantages than acceleration as a 
procedure for gifted pupils. It has 
its dangers and limitations, of 
course. First of all, enrichment does 
not mean more of the same thing, 
such as thirty problems in math 
instead of twenty. The writer feels 
that this is too common an interpre- 
tation of enrichment by many 
teachers. 

Enrichment consists in giving the 
gifted child an opportunity to go 
deeper or to range more widely 
than the average child in his in- 
tellectual, social, and artistic ex- 
perience. .. . Such a program may 
be characterized by (1) emphasis 
upon the creative or the experi- 
mental; (2) emphasis on the skills 
of investigation and learning; (3) 
independent work, stressing initia- 
tive and originality; (4) high stand- 


Three pupils are participating 
in a word-association test 
being given by the author 

in a general psychology 

class project—the class 
serving as observers 

and judges. 


ards of accomplishment; (5) co- 
operative planning and _ activity 
that provide opportunity for 
leadership training and _ experi- 
ence in social adjustment; (6) in- 
dividual attention given by teacher 
to student; (7) firsthand experi- 
ence; (8) flexibility of organization 
and procedure; (9) extensive read- 
ing, and (10) concern with com- 
munity responsibility.’ 

This procedure is within the 
reach of every classroom teacher 
and should be followed in taking 
care of individual differences—all 
individual differences, not just for 
the gifted. Brother Cassian observes 
that for small schools it is the only 
practicable method. He says further 
that it is a means of doing some- 
thing about the problem now— 
without waiting for the administra- 
tion to introduce special provi- 
sions.*? 

In a brochure of material com- 
piled in the 1952 Denver University 
Work Shop and distributed by the 
Division of Special Education, To- 
peka, Kansas, are found some en- 
richment techniques. The following 
techniques are suggested for the 
teacher to provide opportunities for 
the accelerated or gifted student 
to: 


. Make, assemble, or prepare 
demonstration equipment. 

. Develop and _ use special 
talents. 

. Develop imagination: 
1. Creative writing. 
2. Creative art work. 
3. Imaginative use of talents. 

. Find and use a wider variety 
of materials, topics, and ex- 
periences through wider use 
of the library and interest 
centers within the classroom. 

. Select assignments involving 
more research and wider use 
of school and community ma- 
terials and resources. 


. Select method or medium of 
presentation of assignment 
where there might be a 
choice. 

. Work independently with 
little explanation at the stu- 
dent’s own speed. 

. Evaluate strength and weak- 
nesses. 

Explore and use library and 
resource material. 


(Continued on page 597) 











By REV. WILLIAM F. WIEBLER 


Assumption Co-Institutional High School, Davenport, lowa 


Co-Institutional Schools 


A Compromise 


New to Catholic education, the co-institutional school is the 
compromise answer to the problems raised by the papal in- 
struction on coeducation. Instructions Concerning Mixed Edu- 
cation of the Youth of Both Sexes, published by the Sacred 
Congregation of the Affairs of Religious in the spring of 1958, 
blueprinted the plans for Assumption high school, Davenport, 
lowa. Our author attempts to spell out the factors of differen- 
tiation that distinguish this institution from its coeducational 


counterpart, and to mark the advantages of a co-institutional 
setup. 


Father Wiebler, a teacher of English and journalism at Assump- 
tion, attended the University of Notre Dame, graduated from 
St. Ambrose College, Davenport, and Mt. St. Bernard Semi- 
nary, Dubuque, and is presently working on his M.A. in 
Journalism at Marquette University. In addition to articles in 
the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, The Catholic Messenger, 
and The Catholic Mind, he has written a liturgical history of 


the rural parish in which he was stationed for two years after 
his ordination in 1955. 


To MANY PEOPLE compromise implies something sor- 
did, a substitute for a more desirable but unobtainable 
object. So it is. Nevertheless, compromise can mean 
that which blends the qualities of two different en- 
tities, taking the best of both and leaving the undesir- 
able features. Such is the compromise co-institutional 
school which blends qualities from both separate and 
coeducational schools. 

Today Catholic educators are faced with problems 
seemingly insurmountable, that is by conventional 
approaches. In days past, to open a school a pastor 
merely had to find rooms and teachers. Nowadays he 
needs not only the schoolroom with all its costly ap- 
purtenances, but a cafeteria, gym, chapel, and library 
as well. In brief, he must build a small college campus 
to provide an educational plant for the high-school 
youth of the parish. 

Many pastors are facing this problem by combining 
with other parishes to build communal high schools. 
In most cases, however, enrollments do not warrant 
building separate institutions for boys and girls. The 
disadvantages of separate schools for the sexes seem to 
be primarily financial. 


Dangers Greater Than Advantages 


On the other hand, the disadvantages of combining 
the sexes are manifold. According to the papal instruc- 
tion on coeducation, “. . . if considered from the prac- 
tical viewpoint, namely the way in which this form of 
education is usually put into effect, the dangers stem- 
ming from its inherent practices—particularly during 
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the age of puberty—are without doubt far greater than 
the possible advantages.” 

In a commentary on this statement, Father John L. 
Thomas, S.J., assistant professor of sociology at St. 
Louis University, states that “Their ( boys’ and girls’) 
personal problems are clearly not the same. . . . This 
is a period of rapid growth in which the awareness of 
sex as a personal power and impulse is first en- 
countered. . . . It is not illogical to increase their asso- 
ciation with each other before they have had time to 
understand and assimilate their new responsibilities?” 


Separate Classes—Sound Pedagogy 


Furthermore, the Catholic philosophy of separate 
classes is based on sound pedagogy. Educators are 
aware that girls and boys develop differently. Why is 
it that senior boys inevitably date girls in the junior 
class while their own girl classmates are dating col- 
lege boys? Because girls mature a year or two ahead of 
boys throughout adolescence. Accordingly, their 
schooling should be adapted to his maturity. 

Moreover, their vocations in life will vary, the males 
being more dominant and aggressive, the females 
homeloving and motherly. Separate classes will take 
these factors into account. 

Well aware of the papal mentality on this score, the 
Most Rev. Ralph L. Hayes, Bishop of Davenport, re- 
solved to combine the advantages of two previously 
existing institutions in his see city (St. Ambrose Acad- 
emy and Immaculate Conception Academy), but yet 


avoid past financial problems of the two separate in- 
stitutions. 


Natural Solution Anticipated Papal Directive 


At first he desired only to provide more modern 
facilities for the boys, but at the behest of the pastors 
decided to provide for the girls also. Thus co-institu- 
tion came as a natural solution to their problems. In 
retrospect, their solution seems to have anticipated the 
papal directive, which was followed almost as a blue- 
print even though the directive came out much later. 
It was simply a matter of “knowing the mind of the 
Church and following it.” 


*“Family Clinic-The Rome Directive Behind Coeducation,” 
The Observor, Nov. 14, 1958. 
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Art with a straight edge is what Father Anthony Conrad, 
mechanical drawing instructor, 

is explaining to the boy at the draftsman’s board. 
Downstairs, at this co-institutional school, 

is a shop used to transfer the creation from 

paper to reality. 


Point for point, the directive was thus anticipated: 
“... which entails a building consisting of two separate 
schools, one for boys and one for girls. . . .” Working 
with the architect, the faculties of the two existing in- 
stitutions evolved a plan whereby two wings were pro- 
vided for separate classes, the boys in one wing under 
the priests and the girls in the other under the Sisters. 
Because of the large enrollment (963), no extra class- 
rooms had to be built since the same number would 
have been necessary for a coeducational school. In 
fact, fewer classes were built because of the mutual use 
of common facilities. 

That the financial savings are no chimera is proven 
by statistics given by architect William F. Bernbrock, 
AIA, Moline, Ill. According to his estimates, construc- 
tion costs of the entire plant, including 50 classrooms, 
gym, auditorium, cafeteria, library, maintenance build- 
ing and convent, were $1,918,352.71. Assuming that 
16 classrooms erected for the use of .one sex alone 
would cost $172,000, such a cost would not be dupli- 
cated in erecting a similar building. All the common 
facilities would be duplicated. 

The fallacy of separate buildings is that thereby 
neither group would be able to have the outstanding 
facilities which they are able to have together. 

“. . » under a single administration . . .” Actually, 
two administrations are combined into one at Assump- 
tion. The boys’ section operates under a priest princi- 
pal while the girls’ is under a Sister principal. Ap- 
pointed by the bishop, a priest director acts as coordi- 
nator between the two principals and directs the 
school’s business administration. In academic matters 
the principals collaborate closely even though there is 
autonomy in both sections. 

Announcements, either to the whole school or to the 
boys or girls separately, can be made over the inter- 
communicating sound system. (Occasionally, until the 
workings of the complicated system were mastered, 
bulletins supposedly going to the boys’ wing were 
heard by the girls and vice versa.) 
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A Single Library 


“, . » having a single library . . .” Undoubtedly, this 
is one of the great benefits accruing from such a co- 
institutional arrangement. Reference books, available 
to both groups, are not needlessly duplicated. At As- 
sumption, which took over the former ICA library, 
there is a notable lack of books for boys, but such 
books are being purchased. Centrally located, the 
library is easily accessible from both wings. Perhaps 
because of this accessibility, library permits for the 
boys have had to be limited. 


Girls Now Take Physics 


“,.. and single laboratory . . .” Here, again, there is 
no needless duplication. The same equipment and sci- 
entific apparatus are made available to both groups. 
Heretofore, physics was not taught regularly at ICA, 
but now the girls have the course as a regular subject. 
The schedule is so arranged that the boys and girls use 
the lab at separate times. (Nevertheless, a system of 
communication originated. A boy left a note in his 
chemistry worktable drawer for the girl he knew would 
be occupying the set next period. The papal directive 
gives no advice as to handling such a matter, but the 
teacher soon settled it.) 

“.. . Boys and girls have access to these facilities 
separately and at different times . . .” Such a procedure 
is possible for the labs but is not so feasible for the 
library. More students need to use the library and must 
use it during their study periods. Consequently, it 
would be difficult to have them use the library sepa- 
rately. Since there is complete silence in the library and 
no classes are held there, mingling is negligible. 

In the Assumption plan, the function of the building 
dictated the form, lending itself to the utmost sym- 
metry and resultant beauty. Visitors are impressed with 
the logical dual layout which provides a center section 
devoted to administration and common sections where 
are taught courses requiring special equipment—sci- 
ence and typing—that can be used by both groups. 

Only in one class is there a mixing of the sexes—the 


Making use of common facilities at Assumption 
Co-Institutional High School, boys and girls gather 
at a checking-out desk in the library. 














coeducational journalism class which was: combined 
because there were not enough students for separate 
classes. If circumstances warranted, other coeduca- 
tional classes could be formed, but the policy of the 
administration is to limit such instruction. Because girls 
lack interest in science, authorities considered the 
possibility of having mixed science classes on the upper 
level; however, enough girls enrolled to make a sepa- 
rate class. 


Adds Social Values 


Concerning the advantages of the new school, 
Father Edmund J. Wegg, boys’ principal, states, “Co- 
institution preserves all the known educational values 
of separate education and adds social values which are 
notable in coeducation. For example, in our setup a 
teacher can appeal to the emotional makeup of a boy 
exclusively, whereas he could not in a mixed class. 
Moreover, through the common facilities, particularly 
the cafeteria, the boys are able to see their counter- 
parts in a normal environment and to become ac- 
quainted with them gradually. As one boy said, ‘Gee, 
Father, with all those girls around we sure have to 
watch our language in the caf.’” 

Sist. M. Ann Esther, BVM, girls’ principal, feels that 
“In the coeducational classes the teachers gear their 
teaching to the boys rather than to the girls, who never 
feel so important in a coeducational school and there- 
fore do not develop their full potential. In a co- 
institutional school the girls are able to have the 
teaching adapted to them primarily rather than sec- 
ondarily. The disadvantage of co-institution is that the 
girls, because of the association with the boys as in 
the cafeteria, tend to lose a little of the finesse they 
would have in a separate academy—but they have the 
opportunity of meeting socially with boys in such ac- 
tivities as drama, glee club, band, and other extra- 
curricular activities as they do in coed schools.” 


Still in Experimental Stage 


As yet it is too early to judge how successful As- 
sumption is or how it will work out. Co-institution is 
still in the experimental stage. Notre Dame Catholic 
High School, Bridgeport, Conn., is supposed to be the 
first of its kind in the co-institutional arrangement. In 
the midwest, along with Assumption and others, there 
are St. Joseph’s of South Bend, Ind., and Reitz Memo- 
rial High School, Evansville, Ind. On the west coast 
there are Blanchett of Seattle, Wash., and O’Dowd, 
Oakland, Calif. Educators throughout the country will 
be watching these experiments in American Catholic 
education. 

Meanwhile it is up to the bishops and pastors to 
continue to meet their unique problems as they have 
done. “Ordinaries must put general principles and 
norms into practice according to the necessities of the 
individual situations in their respective dioceses,” 
states the directive. This, Bishop Hays and others 
have done. In spirit, and to a great extent to the letter, 
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Shiny cabinets and modern facilities exemplify the 
spacious quarters at Assumption Co-Institutional 
High School used for teaching 

both boys and girls about the mysteries of 

science. Sister Carol Anne, BVM, 

looks on as two girls prepare a demonstration, 

The boys will use the same facilities later. 


the directive has been met with an answer peculiarly 
suited to the American scene. If this be compromise, 
it is compromise worthy of Henry Clay, the Great 
Compromiser. 


The Maladjusted Teacher 


(Continued from page 558) 


To all teachers, I make a sincere recommendation. 
This recommendation is not by any means the solution 
of the problems such as we have described, but it 
will be helpful. The motto for the teacher could be 
the words of Christ: “Blessed are the merciful for 
they shall obtain mercy.” And further, another motto 
could be the cryptic injunction of three philosophers— 
two of them pagans (Socrates, Marcus Aurelius), and 
one the Philosopher of Philosophers’ Christ Himself: 
“Know thyself”; “Calm thyself”; “Deny thyself.” 


Atlantic City, Host to NCEA 


(Continued from page 547) 


Vocation Section 


The general theme of the vocation section is “Basie 
Theological Concepts on Vocations.” On Tuesday 
afternoon at 2:30, in Room B, Convention Hall, the 
Rev. John J. Lawlor, C.M., vocation director, Vincen- 
tian Fathers, Philadelphia, will act as chairman of 
the opening meeting, and will present the Rev. John 
F. X. Sweeney, S.J., College of Sacred Heart, Wood- 
stock, Md., to give a paper on “The Church’s Teach- 
ing on Vocations.” Two papers are scheduled for the 
Wednesday morning meeting, in Room B at 9:30, of 
which the Rev. Michael J. McLaughlin, diocesan direc- 
tor of vocations in the diocese of Rockville Centre, is 
the chairman. The first, “Scriptural Approach to Vo- 
cations,” is that of the Rev. John L. McKenzie, S.J. 
West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Ind. His 

(Continued on page 628) 
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By SISTER MARIE MARK, S.S.J. 
St. Joan of Arc Convent, 22412 Overlake Dr., St. Clair Shores, Michigan 
















Presenting some ideas on the teaching of art, this article is 
based on the author's actual experience in classroom methods 
with pupils in pote five through eight. The ideas she has 
developed will of benefit to other teachers who may be 
hesitant about "plunging in." 


Sister Marie Mark teaches seventh grade English, reading, 
music and art. For seven years she has taught in grades 5-8. 
She has also served as moderator of Junior Sodality of Our 
Lady, high school Career Club, and the American Junior Red 
Cross. Sister has spent nine years in catechetical teaching, 
— 1-8. She is a former member of the Catholic Theater 
of Detroit. 
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“| CAN'T TEACH ART 
don’t know myself?” 

These and similar remarks enunciated over a period 
of years by my colleagues, elementary school teachers, 
have finally prompted me to write this article. At first 
thought it seems as though I, an amateur artist and a 
teacher of less than a decade of experience, ought to 
apologize for my lack of extensive training. However, 
I do have this to offer—I love art and so do my pupils. 


How can I teach something | 


Basic Requirement 


This fundamental appreciation of art is, I think, the 
basic requisite for a successful art teacher. Of course, 
it is most desirable that she also have a sound philos- 
ophy of art. I must admit that it took me several years 
to realize this need and several more to find the time 
and the source material to satisfy it. Current periodi- 
cals dealing with the subject offered the greatest help, 
especially Worship, Jubilee, and various publications 
of the National Catholic Art Association. 

This briefly is what I have gleaned. 

Art is the right way to make or do a thing. Hence, 
even cooking, sewing, agriculture, and living, correctly 
done, are truly arts. This correctness is governed by 
the nature and the specific purpose of the artifact. If 
the work of an artist is to be good, it must, in some 
degree, reflect the qualities present in Creation—the 
work of the divine Artist—such as order, balance, 
thythmn, unity, and variety. Furthermore, the arti- 
fact must faithfully portray the idea of the artist. 

How are these theories applicable to our elementary 
school art class? 


Teach Nature of Media 


First of all, the child must be taught the nature of 
his media—paper, pencil, crayon, clay, water-colors, 
etc. This he learns by guided experience in handling 
and working with them. I say “guided experience” be- 
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Me! Teach ART? 


cause not all children, especially young children, are 
capable of analyzing their own difficulties and profiting 
by their mistakes. 

For example, Johnny, a first grader, is doing a very 
messy coloring job. When he sees Tommy’s neat work, 
he realizes his own disorder (in some cases it might 
have to be pointed out to him); but he does not know 
the remedy. The teacher then explains to Johnny that 
because he worked too hurriedly or perhaps was not 
holding his crayon properly, he did not have sufficient 
control. 

While fostering within the child this desire to do 
well what he does, the teacher must also stress the 
fact that skill grows only in the garden of patience. At 
all costs art class must reduce, not foster, tension. 


Elementary Notion of Line and Color 


Learning the nature of an artistic medium is usually 
achieved simultaneously with the elementary notions 
of line and color. This is done through various activi- 
ties. 

Perhaps it might be helpful at this point to offer a 
condensed outline of possible art projects. Obviously, 
I must confine myself to one grade level; so I shall 
select that in which I have had the most experience— 
seventh grade. 


I. Line (Basic seven) 
A. Plaids 
B. Geometric designs 
C. Stick men 
D. Patterns 
E. Border designs 
II. Color (basic notions ) 
A. Source—light 
B. Combinations and terminology 
Primary 
. Secondary 
. Intermediate 
. Complementary 
. Split-complementary 
. Analogous 
. Shades 
8. Tints 
III. Application of Fundamental concepts 
A. Free cut-outs 
B. Free tear-outs 
C. Cut-to-line 
D. Shadow drawing 
E. Seasonal projects 


NOup ope 


(Continued on page 575 
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By SISTER MARY CYRIL GARNETT, C.S.J. 


McNicholas High School, 6532 Beechmont Ave., Cincinnati 30, O. 


Vitalize Your Parents’ Club! 


Here is a program which proved a novel way of clearing up 
many difficulties in the parents’ minds and of getting them to 
see their part in the program of studies for their children. 


ARE YOUR PARENTS CLUB MEETINGS beginning to show 
signs of that anemic, forlorn feeling? Has attendance 
been slithering down to a nonentity? Are the few pa- 
rental survivors more apathetic than helpful? If so, 
the future does not have to be so dreadful, because 
you can do something about it. You can vitalize the 
parents’ club! 

Truly, the “era of meetings,” in which we live, offers 
so much competition that only the more interesting 
ones succeed in evoking any enthusiasm. But once 
parents are enticed to school meetings, the faculty 
must utilize that opportunity with maximum efficiency. 
The key to success lies in a well-planned program. 
Our school felt last year that it had much to offer its 
parents’ group and proved it! 

A preliminary board meeting with the principal re- 
sulted in an organized, attractive schedule. Here the 
program chairman (a faculty member) assumed a ma- 
jor role in the beginning plans. His idea was to have a 
definite end in view. Vary the project, but produce one 
that not only captivates, but also educates. The cor- 
responding secretary conveyed to the parents some 
idea of the forthcoming schedule with the official meet- 
ing notification. 


Faculty Members Available Before Assembly 


To assure some personal contact between the teacher 
and the parent, faculty members stationed themselves 
in their classrooms an hour before the general assem- 
bly. Parents desirous of a few minutes private inter- 
view with them could take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. Though the time was limited, it did provide a 
means of building friendly relationships, which are so 
imperative if any real good is to be accomplished. 
Frequently, future appointments were made at this 
time to discuss problems demanding more attention. 

All assembled for the general meeting at which busi- 
ness was dispatched as briefly as possible according 
to parliamentary procedure. The prepared program 
climaxed the evening’s activities and produced the 
variety. 

At one meeting the parents’ attention was called to 
the signs at the end of each row of chairs. Each bore 
the name of a subject taught, with a room number. 
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Fathers and mothers were requested to retire to the 
classrooms indicated by the sign on their row. In each 
room the teacher presented a summary of the next 
day’s lesson. Here, in taking the place of their child, 
parents witnessed how the subject matter was pre- 
sented and learned what homework was expected. 
This program was so successful that a repetition of it 
was requested later on in the year. On this second oc- 
casion, parents chose the class they wished to attend. 

“Teachers on Trial,” a mock court session, was the 
plan of the meeting which followed mid-term exami- 
nations. With a lawyer as judge, the prosecuting par- 
ents challenged the defendant faculty. Questions of a 
general nature were asked concerning the purpose, use, 
grading, and results of the students’ examinations. 
Verdict?—Teachers and parents were sentenced to 
four more months of hard labor! This program proved 
a novel way of clearing up many difficulties in the 
parents’ minds and of getting them to see their part in 
the program of studies for their children. 


Place of Athletics 


Understanding the place of athletics in the curricu- 
lum was the central idea of another meeting. Fathers 
and mothers, seated on opposite sides of the gym, be 
came active spectators! A faculty member discussed 
the role of the cheerleaders, the manner of selecting 
them, and the qualities they must possess. The cheer- 
leaders led the parents in some specially prepared 
cheers. Next, one of the coaches explained the boys 
athletic program with its eligibility requirements, plac- 
ing emphasis on character formation and the required 
scholastic achievement. Several boys from the basket- 
ball team demonstrated the intricacies of the game. 
The moderator of the Girls’ Athletic Association, with 
the aid of club members, exhibited the various types of 
sports open to girls. Parents received an insight into 
the athletic program, saw it in action, and understood 
what their part was in its fulfillment. 

Frequently, outsiders are requested to address 4 
parent-teacher group. The fact that a man is a gifted 
orator does not necessarily proclaim him an appropt: 
ate speaker at an assembly of this kind, but it helps! 
Topics relating to some phase of education should be 
selected by such a guest speaker. 

One such occasion was McNicholas High’s annual 
retreat. At the meeting prior to this event, the retreat 
master outlined the purposes of the retreat, proved 
the necessity of it, and indicated to the parents what 





he expected of their sons and daughters at home and 
at school during those three days. The parents were so 
enkindled with his enthusiasm that some even re- 
quested the opportunity to share in this program of 
spiritual renovation provided for the students! 

Towards the end of the year, parents of the older 
boys were concerned about their sons’ military obliga- 
tions. Hence, a member of the armed forces was en- 
gaged as guest speaker to explain what Uncle Sam re- 
quired of these boys. He answered questions from the 
floor and remained afterward for those desiring further 
information. 

The foregoing ideas show what the faculty of one 
school did to reawaken interest in its parents’ club. 
The following are activities used by other schools for 
the same purpose. 


Band Director Demonstrates 


In a school with a band, the director demonstrated 
the selection of a band member. Beginning with an 
interested second grader who had had no musical 
training, the director experimented with several simple 
musical instruments. Finding one to which the boy 
seemed best adapted, he conducted a rudimentary 
lesson. The parents were then shown the progress 
attained in the instruction of a two-month and of a 
six-month band member. Two selections by the entire 
band proved the net result of such training. 

In still another school, a unique method of examining 
the pupil’s knowledge proved interesting. Imitating 
the “$64,000 Challenge,” such a program was con- 
structed, creating quite a bit of competition. Students 
desiring to participate applied in writing. The faculty 
drew up the list of questions in various subject matter 
fields. Student Council members, under the guidance 
of a senior emcee, handled the actual program. Plastic 
toys, representative of TV’s mightier gifts, served as 
minor rewards. Students who successfully answered 
the more difficult question received checks entitling 
them to omit one question of their choice from a 
weekly test, a six-weeks’ test, or a semester examina- 
tion, depending on the difficulty of the question an- 
swered. Clever commercials and music added reality 
to the project. 

More challenging than any $64,000 question, how- 
ever, is the task which faces the educators of our 
youth! Too great a task for either home or school to 
attempt alone, it demands a concerted effort on the 
part of parents and teachers. Our parents’ clubs can, 
indeed, play an important part in today’s educational 
program if we, the teachers, give them the chance. Let 
us vitalize our parents’ club! 


Me! Teach Art? 


(Continued from page 573) 


F. Liturgical symbols 

G. Perspective drawing 
H. Pencil sketching 

I. Stained-glass windows 
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J. Abstractions 

K. Clothes designing and selection 
L. Soap carving 

M. Clay modeling 

N. Mosaics 


The artistic competency of the class as a whole 
should be carefully ascertained at the beginning of the 
year and every effort made to begin instruction at that 
level. I have seen more than one art class lose all en- 
thusiasm for the subject because it was given difficult 
projects prematurely. 

Is it necessary for the teacher to make the particular 
art project herself before she present it to her class? 
It would be helpful to do so, but I do not think it 
necessary provided she understands how it is done. 
In presenting projects to young children, I have found 
that too perfect a model discourages them. I prefer to 
give a few simple directions usually verbally or by 
means of the blackboard. In this way everyone gets the 
same basic ideas but is free to individualize his project. 

As regards Art Units current in many dioceses, they 
are helpful, especially to those of us who are not 
specially trained in art; but certainly they are no sub- 
stitute for a teacher. Too close an adherence to the 
Units can be a considerable hindrance to the child’s 
natural creativeness. However, I have found them es- 
pecially valuable in teaching lettering and in studying 
the various masterpieces. 


Dealing with the Talented 


How does an amateur art teacher deal with the 
talented pupil? Every group has usually more than 
one child gifted with natural artistic ability. These 
children need to be challenged as to the quantity and 
quality of their work. They need to be encouraged to 
branch out to all phases of art. Often the talented 
pupils have attained considerable proficiency in only 
one type of art—let us say, pencil sketching—and are 
impatient with their less successful attempts in letter- 
ing or coloring. Every effort should be made to have 
them do original work rather than reproductions. 

Grading art work is more difficult. Creative work 
especially is of such a personal nature that non-con- 
structive criticism or a flat “D” or “U” is often suffi- 
cient to stifle any further initiative. I frequently put 
only comments such as “Good,” “Let's work on neat- 
ness,” “This shows improvement,” rather than the letter 
rating, although it is in my record book. When I do 
use letter norms to grade art work, I prefer to give 
two marks—one for the merit of the design and one for 
neatness or coloring (e.g., B/C). By report card time 
there is a sufficient accumulation of marks to render 
a true average. 

This article is not meant to be a complete exposi- 
tion on the teaching of elementary school art. I only 
hope that these few remarks have helped in some way 
to lessen the dread or insecurity of you who are called 
upon to teach art, yet feel little qualified to do so. 

May the divine Artisan guide us as we assist Him in 
the molding of our living media. 















Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


BARRY COLLEGE 


Miami, Florida 





Barry College is a four-year liberal arts college for women, 
resident and day, under the direction of the Sisters of Saint 
Dominic of Adrian, Michigan. Founded in 1940, the college 
has continued to add new facilities to meet new demands. The 
most recently completed units are the fine arts building and 
auditorium opened in 1955, and a residence hall in 1956. 

























































LOCATION 


The <p is situated on an 85-acre tract of land in the resi- 
dential village of Miami Shores, a suburb of Miami, in a beau- 
tifully tropical setting. 






ACCREDITATION AND RECOGNITION 


Barry College is accredited by the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. The College is affiliated with the 
Catholic University of America. The College holds member- 
ship in the National Commission on Accrediting, the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, the American Council on Education, 
the American Library Association, the Conference of Catholic 
Schools of Nursing, the Florida Association of Colleges and 
Universities, and the National Catholic Educational Association, 
The College is recognized by the State Department of Educa- 
tion of the State of Florida as a standard teacher training insti- 
tution, and is in a position to graduate students eligible for 
teacher certification in several states. The Department of Nurs- 
ing is approved by the Florida State Board of Nurse Registra- 
tion and Nursing Education. 






AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


The Barry College graduate is expected to be “a valiant woman 
and to put out her hand to strong things.” The aim of the 
college is to educate students to live up to this edifying demand 
through the development of the intellectual powers of the 
young women committed to its care, and to permeate this train- 
ing with the truth and wisdom of Catholic principles. The social 
nature of the students is developed in ones that they may be 
equipped to live happily, graciously, and unselfishly, contrib- 
uting to the happiness and welfare of the individuals with whom 
they come in contact. The physical well-being of each student 
is carefully supervised in order to build a conscientious regard 
for the laws of health. A conscious effort is made throughout 
the student’s college course to bring about her realization of the 
dignity of woman. To quote from the catalogue: “Queens you 
must always be; queens to your lovers; queens to your husbands 
and sons; queens of higher mystery to the world beyond, which 
bows itself and will forever ioe Saeki the myrtle crown and 
the stainless sceptre of womanhood. . . .” 






FACULTY 


The college faculty is composed largely of members of the 
Adrian Dominican Sisters augmented by Dominican priests, 
lay men, and lay women. 






















LIBRARY 
The library holdings are 27,085 books and bound periodicals. 
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AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION 


Majors are offered for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the follow- 
ing: art, speech and drama, English, French, history, Latin, 
music, Spanish, and sociology. 

The following majors are offered for the Bachelor of Science 
degree: biology, chemistry, education, home economics, mathe- 
matics, medical technology, and physical education. 
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A major is offered in nursing for the Bachelor of Science in 
nursing degree. Minors are offered in the above fields and in the 
following: German, journalism, library science, philosophy, and 
secretarial science. 


CO-CURRICULUM AND EXTRACURRICULUM 


Personalized guidance program; annual retreat; health service; 
lectures and recitals; formal and informal social functions. 
Student Societies: Student Council; House Council; Foreign 
Student Club; Social Board; Day Student Organization; 
Athletic Association; The Playhouse; Beta Kappa Kappa, a 
cultural organization serving to acquaint its members wi 
the language and customs of the countries of the world; the 
Home Economics Club; Secretarial Club; Sociology Club; 
Student Nurses Association; Science Club; Mission Council; 
Tertiaries; Confraternity of Christian Doctrine; Sodality. 
Music and Drama Presentations: Barry Culture Series, per- 
formances by lecturers, musicians, actors and choral groups. 

Choir; Tara Singers; Instrumental Ensemble. 


Student Publications: The Angelicus (a monthly publication of 
campus activities); Torch and Shield (the yearbook); Who's 
Where (student directory; gives birthdays and other data). 

Athletics: Swimming, archery, tennis, and many other outdoor 
activities supervised by a director and an assistant director 
of athletics. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Students are admitted to Barry College by certificate from an 
accredited high school. Those completing their course in a non- 
accredited school are allowed admittance by examination. Ap- 
plicants for admission to the freshman class must present a 
minimum of fifteen units of acceptable high-school courses 
which must include: English, 4 units; Social Studies, 2-3 units; 
Mathematics, 2 units; Science (laboratory), 1 unit; Foreign 
Language (same language), 2 units; Electives, 34 units. 

The minimum scholarship requirement for entrance is an av- 
erage of “C.” Students majoring in the fields of science and 
mathematics must present 2'/: units of college preparatory 
mathematics. Science majors and nursing students are required 
to have 2 units of high-school science and should place in the 
upper half of their graduating class. 


Advanced standing is given to students presenting credits from 
a recognized college. An official transcript of such credits, a 
letter of honorable dismissal, and a testimonial of character 
must be presented by the applicant. The college reserves the 
right to evaluate the credits thus submitted and to accept the 
same accordingly. 


EXPENSES 


Tuition (out-of-state students ) 
Tuition (Florida students ) 
— (per year) 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Academic scholarships are available at Barry College through 
competitive examinations. State scholarship loans are possible 
for Florida residents who are majoring in education or nursing. 
A number of service scholarships ($150 to $200) are available. 
Additional information will be supplied upon request. Write to 
the Dean, Barry College, Miami, Florida. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Opposite page: Angelus Hall photographed between classes; 
archery practice is a favorite campus pastime; Tara Singers, 
college choral group which has appeared on television for 
annual charity drive held in Miami; tennis courts have part 
of library wing as background—part of science wing is seen 
at right; a Japanese Barryite shows a Puerto Rican student 
some delicate prints from her native land—college has many 
students from Latin America, Europe, and the East; mem- 
bers of the royal court look on as campus queen dances; art 
students at work in the sunshine. 


This page: student nurses after the capping ceremony in Cor 
esu chapel; a long view of the library where 27,085 books 
elp keep the student informed and entertained; the Barry 

College Playhouse presents a of Scotland” with the 
help of male members of a local {ittle theatre company; all 
students take part in the Rose and Candle ceremony held 
during the baccalaureate exercises; Penafort Pool, Olympic- 
sized, fresh-water, 75-foot pool on campus. 
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Now! 3 Slant-Needle Machines by SINGER 
---made in America by American craftsmen 


Zig-zag and straight-stitch models with interchangeable accessories ... ideal for classrooms 


oo As 


New SLANT-NEEDLE Deluxe (#404)...finest straight- 
stitching machine for every type of fabric from gossamer- 
light sheers to bulky coatings. Great variety of easy-to-use 
attachments for supplementary work. 


So li 


Famous SLANT-O-MATIC* (#401) .. . greatest fully 
automatic machine ever made... simplest to operate! To 
do buttonholes, decorative stitches, sew on buttons, blind- 
stitch hems without attachments, just “tune” the knob. 


Special prices to schools. 


New SLANT-O-MATIC Special (#403) . . . lets you 
do straight stitching and a variety of zig-zag and decorative 
stitches automatically. Comes with a set of “FASHION* 
Discs” for additional decorative stitches. 


The perfect series for classroom use! 

Fixed bobbin case - Easy-threading drop-in bobbin 
- Needles, bobbins, other parts interchangeable - 
Needle slants toward operator - Gear motor drive 
for no-stall stitching - Built-in threading chart on 
each machine - “On call” maintenance service + 
Simplest, safest for school operation - Choice of 


space-saving desk cabinets - Rugged construction, 
SINGER long-life. 


1-to-5 ratio 


Classroom experience indicates a good ratio of auto- 
matic to sfraight-stitching machines is one to five. 
Students learn everything that a straight-stitching 
machine can do and have some experience on the 
latest automatic zig-zag equipment. 


For details write to Singer Sewing Machine Co., 
Education Department, 149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS & siscex’stwise'wiscrne co." 
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*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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TEACHER TO TEACHER 
IN BRIEF 


THE BOY SAVIOUR CLUB 
IN ACTION 


By Sister Marita, O.S.E., St. Joseph 
School, Lyons, Wisconsin 


A project so effective that it adds minutes 
to her class by lessening disciplinary prob- 
lems, is how the author considers this proj- 
ect—while in no way intending to minimize 
the spiritual benefit the children derive. 


Sister Marita is a graduate of Cardinal 
Stritch College, Milwaukee, and has done 
post-graduate work in education at St. Louis 
University. She has been a primary teacher 
for the past twenty years. 


HavE YOU EVER NOTICED how ex- 
cited the children are when a new 
classmate is introduced to them? 
They will outdo themselves in acts 
of courtesy and self-forgetfulness in 
order to make the little newcomer 
feel at home in strange surround- 
ings. 

This article will tell you how the 
children react when the new class- 
mate is the Boy Saviour, Son of 
Mary—a Child the same age as 
themselves. 

Jesus was introduced as a new 
classmate to my little ones through 
the Boy Saviour Club. This is the 
third year that the Club’s activities 


have been carried on in my class- 
room and I cannot recall any 
project that has been so effective in 
helping the children to apply re- 
ligion to their daily lives as this one 
has. I teach the first four grades*® 
and at the time of the organization 
of the Club I had forty-nine pupils. 
Needless to say, every minute of 
the day counts in a situation such 
as this, but there is no denying it, 
the Boy Saviour Club has made it 
possible to add minutes to my class 
periods by lessening disciplinary 
problems, seat work difficulties, 
and inattentiveness. 


Start of the Club 


Our club was organized shortly 
after a new pupil had entered our 
school in November. I took par- 
ticular notice of the kindness and 
thoughtfulness shown to the little 
stranger by the other children to 
make him feel at home in his new 
surroundings. I commended the 
children for these acts of courtesy, 


Each morning the pupils 
begin their day 

with the pledge of 
allegiance to their 
Captain. 








“We raised °500 
in 6 days this 
dandy candy way : 


Your school, or any group 
within it, can raise $300 to 
$2500 in four to twenty-one 
days selling famous Mason 
10¢ candy bars 


Mail us the coupon below—filled in with 
your name and address. Mason immediately 
sends you candy samples without obliga- 
tion. You don’t risk a cent—you pay nothing 
in advance. We supply on consignment your 
choice of NINE VARIETIES of famous Mason 
10¢ Candy Bars, packed 5 bars in each pack- 
age. The wrapper is printed with your organi- 
zation’s name, picture and signature at no 
extra charge. You pay 15 days after receipt 
of candy. Return what you don’t sell. Candy 
is sold at regular retail price. On every box 
sold you keep $6.00 

and send Mason 

$9.00 (663% profit 

on cost). There’s no 

risk! You can’t lose. 

Mail in coupon to- 

day for information 

about MASON’S 

PROTECTED FUND 

RAISING DRIVES 

and samples. 


Mr. EDWARD STOYE 
Fund Raising (Dept. CE-4) 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without 
any obligation, samples and informa- 
tion on your Fund Raising Plan. 


NAME 


GROUP NAME ; 


ADDRESS _ 


PHONE __ i 


we in STATE___ 


——————— rT | 





telling them that I was sure that 
the Boy Saviour would have acted 
in the same way. About a week 
later I prepared a bulletin board 
with a large banner, bearing an en- 
larged picture of the Boy Christ, 
and near the banner, the slogan: 
“Dear Boy Saviour, Bless Our Be- 
havior.” The bulletin board aroused 
the curiosity of the children and 
they commented and asked ques- 
tions. I told them that if they 
wished, the Boy Jesus would be in 
their classroom each day, doing the 


things they do, and playing the 


things they play. They would be 
expected to show Him the same 
courtesies that they had so beauti- 
fully shown to the new pupil just 
a week before. 


Lessons on Mystical Body 


This introduction led to several 
lessons on the meaning of the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ, stressing the 
idea that the same Christ that lives 
in one child also lives in the heart 
of another child, and so with each 
person with whom they come in 
contact. When the idea of a club 


in a darkened room 


with the Boy Saviour as Captaiy 
was suggested to them, they were 
ready to accept it with joyful en” 
thusiasm. And so our club wag 
formed. i: 
Each child was given three welll 
to combat a personal defect pointed 
out to him by the teacher and § 
within that period serious effort 
toward overcoming the fault wag” 
evident in the child’s conduct, hg 
or she was eligible for membership” 
in the club. The only other require 
ments for membership are these; 
to perform one good deed a day” 
in honor of the Boy Saviour, which” 
is to be written on a slip and de 
posited at the feet of the Boy Jesus” 
each day, and secondly, to attend | 
the meetings and receive Holy 
Communion on the days appointed 
Letters were written to the pam 
ents explaining the club and seek 
ing their approval for the purcha 
ing of the buttons, Communi¢ 
badges, and certificates. The by 
tons and badges were blessed 
the pastor and reception into th 
Club was held according to th 
usual procedure.** Our meeting 
are held on the First Friday of eae 
month, with the club officers pre 
siding. 


Different Virtues Discussed 


Different virtues of the Boy 
Saviour are discussed at the meet- 
ings, suggestions as to how to prac- 
tice them, and a special virtue is 
selected for each month. In order 
to keep the children mindful of 
their practice I make copies of a 
calendar for the particular month 
and as each day passes, the chil- 
dren color the date in a bright 
color if they succeeded in practic- 
ing the virtue and in gray or black 
if they failed. This little calendar 
sheet is personal, and the children 
show it only if they wish. Of course, 


you ae excellent picture projection 
with Da-Lite’s Wonder-lite® LENTICULAR! 


Daytime slide and movie showings can 
be hampered by inability to darken a 
room—but not with the new Da-Lite 
Lenticular projection screen surface. 
You get bright pictures—outstanding 
color reproduction—under all conditions. 
Ideal for wider viewing angles, too, 
without eye fatigue. Non-scratching, 
washable vinyl surface assures years of 
service. Available in portable 
tripod and wall models. 


the good reports are very edifying, 
and the children do not hesitate 
in showing them. Toward the end 
of school in spring the children 

f wrote letters to Father Russo-Alesi, 
= es S.J., telling him of the great help 
they were receiving in belonging to 
the Club. Father’s response to these 
letters was a real thrill for the chil- 
dren, for in his letter he assured 
them that their letters had been put 
in a big scrapbook and were now 
in the Boy Saviour Library in New 
York, being read by many, many 


Write for literature and name of 
Da-Lite Franchised AV dealer 
in your area for a demonstration 


“The Standard By Which 
All Others Are Judged” 


Da-Lite® 


SCREEN 
COMPANY, INC. 
Warsaw, indiana 


“Serving industry and Education for half a Century!" 
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Wf YUL Lhd oy ( A LM ELE, 


Now you can buy direct 

from the manufacturer of 

a complete line of school health room 
furnishings and SAVE! 

Designed specifically with the needs 
of the school nurse in mind... 

you can be sure of quality construction 
and long lasting values. 


Send coupon 
for your 
personal copy 
of the 

School Health 
Supply catalog. 


SCHOOL 
HEALTH 
SUPPLIES 7426 w. Madison st., forest Park, illinois 


0 S-710 
(O S-715 
OO S-741 
0) S-790 


(- S-760 


Please ship me the following items I have checked contained in your #700 suite: 


Chromium adjustable examining light 

Carleton treatment cabinet—heavy steel construction, black Bakelite top, steel 
rail to hold sundry jar set. Top is 23” x 17” x 32” high, 414” drawer, 
2 shelves and scissor holders built in the door. Automatic bandaid dispenser, 
casters included. In white, ivory or jade green. Stainless steel jar set $8.96 
WON oben isk std anac ates Sis slncp es bah cnnaia ne, Cacecledsehdcbddabinasubanssis i onStaniaoes avedcalelaDiok da 75.00 
Molded fiber-glass chair in white 

Single panel anodized aluminum screen. Vinyl, 67” x 42”, white or green 
Student’ recovery couch. This beautiful, well constructed couch has replaced 
the old unsanitary cots and mattresses, and should be the minimum standard 
of every health room. No sag spring construction with rubberized hair pad- 
ding. Tough U.S. Naugahyde covering, tapered, polished brass legs, pillow 
included. Size 76” x 28” x 17”. Colors available: white, crimson, avacado, 
ginger brown, blue, grey and black 

Good-Lite Model A, complete with stand and 2 cards 

Foot stool, legs 1” O.D. chromium plated, 11” x 14” x 9” 

Step-on can, stainless steel, 14 qts., defumer SS— insert 


Step-on can, white enamel, 14 qts., porcelain enamel insert, defumer (not 
pictured) 


Detecto Scale Model 139 CP (not shown) 


( Please send the complete School Health Catalog 
(J Please send our new Coach's Trainers Supplies Catalogue 


I ieeestcretnetnecnnaseneesitenesneestenmnisnetheas 
i reese enreingreere-seeierrencerre~ainicenierieninaaiigaaiasiitaaliai ics 
ADDRESS 





little boys and girls, members of 
the Boy Saviour Club like them- 
selves, 


Sample Letter 


These letters were frank, sincere, 
and genuinely child-like. The letter 
of one little girl will be proof 
enough of what the Child Jesus 
does in the hearts of children who 
are devoted to Him and who try 
earnestly to imitate Him. Here is 
what she says: 


Dear Father, 


The Boy Saviour Club has 
helped me very much. I used to 
never say “Good Morning” to 
mommy and daddy when I came 
downstairs in the morning. Now 
I say it every morning with a big 
smile because I know that Jesus 
said it to His dear Mother and 
good St. Joseph. I also used to 
throw my bat when I played ball. 
Now I lay it down carefully be- 
cause I don’t want anyone to get 
hurt. I'm sure that Jesus was 
careful never to hurt anyone. 


See how pictures are joined with words 


Mrs. Price has § of an apple pie. She 


plans to use 4 of the whole pie for lunch. 


What part of a pie will be left? 


€—3=N — You must find 


t__this number. 


Through 


Arithmetic 


HARTUNG e VAN ENGEN e KNOWLES 


... to show how arithmetic operates. 


NEW TYPE PICTURES HELP CHILDREN 


e understand the number system 


¢ know how to analyze problems and make 


equations 


¢ gain insight into mathematical relationships 


Stop at N.C.E.A. Booth E-2—E-4, or write for free book- 
let #490 to see how these textbooks and their Teaching 
Guides can help you build in your pupils the strong founda- 
tions they need either to become successful in science or to be 
competent in ordinary lifetime mathematics. 


Catholic Schools Department 


Edward J. Fletcher, 
Manager 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Altlanta5 Dallas2 Palo Alito Fair Lawn, N. J. 


God bless you, Father, for wha 
you are doing for all of us 
teaching us to love the 
Saviour, our Captain and M 
Your little friend, 
Carol 


This letter is typical of all those 
written to Father, and what a. 
surance they give us of spiritual 
victories won because of the divine 
example offered them in the life 
of a Child who was God, and yet 
so like themselves. 


One Daily Good Deed 


The one daily good deed in 
honor of their Captain that the 
members are asked to perfom 
serves to keep them mindful of 
their obligation to imitate their 
Model in the practice of the vir 
tues He practiced in His little home 
at Nazareth. Some of the littl 
secrets which the children have 
with their Captain are revealed 
here, for the edification of all who 
read: 


“I picked up a piece of pa 
when I didn’t feel like bending. 

“I wanted to laugh when some- 
one made a mistake, but I didn’t’ 

“I wanted to poke someone but 
didn’t because the Boy Saviour 
wouldn't like that.” 

“I fought back the tears when! 
fell and hurt myself.” 

“I didn’t cry when I got my polio 
shot. I offered it to Jesus.” 

“I came the first time my mother 
called me.” 

“I found it hard to do the dishes, 
but I asked Jesus for help and then 
did them with a smile.” 

“I wanted to pick up my eraser 
from the floor with my feet, but 
didn’t, for the love of my Captain.’ 


Trifles, but not in the eyes of the 
Boy Christ. 


Each morning we begin our day 
with the pledge of allegiance to 
our Captain: 


I pledge allegiance to the Boy 
Saviour, my Captain, and I promise 
obedience to lawful authority and 
kindness to my companions, so that 
growing in age I may also grow ii 
grace before God and man. Dea 
Boy Saviour, bless my behavior. 


The officer in charge then mentions 
the virtue to be practiced and the 
children in unison declare: “Jesus 
did it for me. I will do it for Him’ 
It is a beautiful way for a child to 
begin a new day. 
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Color Films 


Of course, a Boy Saviour Club is 
not truly complete without Father 
Russo-Alesi’s beautiful color films 
of the Boy Saviour at work and at 
play. This, truly, is visual educa- 
tion in its most lovely form. What 
child could forget the Child Jesus 
as they see Him here, caring for 
the family donkey, studying His 
lessons from a scroll, or playing 
with the children of the neighbor- 
hood? Automatically, the children 
begin comparing their lives with 


that of Jesus, and they love finding 
similarities in the things that Jesus 
did with what they are asked to 
do at home. It sets a perfect ex- 
ample before their eyes and is the 
most wonderful incentive for willing 
obedience. 


To get to know Jesus better and 
knowing Him, to imitate Him— 
that is our purpose. And to whom 
better can we turn for help than to 
His own sweet Mother. The chil- 
dren are learning this and often 
they pray: “Dear Mother of Jesus, 





another 


[ language laboratory 


This 72-student position language- 
teaching unit—complele from 


. . to meet the specific language teaching 
needs of Georgetown University 


teach us to know Your little Son” 
Our Lady’s role is to show us Jesus 
and to Her we commend aj 
teachers who, like Her, introduce 
the little Saviour to the boys and 
girls. Dear Mother Mary, may this 
article serve to make Your Sop 
Jesus, better known and loved. 


* This was at Sister’s mission in Camp. 
bellsport, Wisconsin. 

*° All literature needed by a teacher o 
a school to organize the Boy Saviour 
Club is available in printed form from 
Father Russo-Alesi, S.J., 44 Second 
Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


THE JOYFUL TEACHER 


By Sister M. Sylvester, O.S.B., St. 
Mary Priory, Nauvoo, Illinois 


Sister Sylvester has been a teacher of pri- 
mary and intermediate grades for pA 
years and has been teaching music also those 
years. At present she teaches grade five and 
music at St. Thomas More School, Muncie, 
Ind. 


WE TEACH OUR CHILDREN that every 
saint possesses four virtues: love of 
God, love of neighbor, courage, 
and cheerfulness. Since cheerfulness 
or joy is necessary for the saint it is 


_ also needed by the teacher trying 


to become a saint. This fact was 
brought out last year in my own 
classroom by an amusing little inci- 
dent. The assistant pastor was 
teaching religion to my fifth 
graders. His subject was Sisters. 
He asked what three vows Sisters 
take. No hands went up. To help 
along, Father put the initials of the 
vows on the Board: P C. and 0, 
After a long interval a hand waved 
feebly in the air. 

“Well, Dick, tell us what vows 
Sisters take,” prompted Father. 

And Dick stammered, “Poverty, 


obedience and cheerfulness!” 


Console to compartments—was 
designed, built and installed by 
Magnetic Recording Industries. 


Pleased with Wrong Answer 


I suppose I should have been 
ashamed of that wrong answer but 
I wasn’t—I was pleased instead! 
After all, cheerfulness and chastity 
are closely related. Joy should flow 
as naturally from chastity as spar- 
kling water from a waterfall. 

What is joy? It would be diffi 
cult to improve on Dom Marmion’ 
definition: “Joy is the echo of Gods 
life in us.” Or Chesterton’s, “The 
secret of the true Christian is joy. 
Happiness is primarily an innef 


Tell us your language-teaching needs. 
We will custom-tailor techniques 

and equipment to assure the most 
effective use of teachers’ time and 


Over a decade students’ learning abilities. 
of Language- 
Laboratory 
experience 


Write today for planning form 
and descriptive Brochure CE-359. 


Magnetic [Recording Industries 


126 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 ° Algonquin 5-7250 


MRI Language specialists available in your area for consultation. 





FOR BEGINNERS TO READ... BY THEMSELVES 
@) Fonte Beginning-to-Read Books 


Beginning-to-Read books offer a variety of real stories about 
things that interest children. They can read these stories for 
themselves because everything has been done to make Beginning- 
to-Read books inviting and easy. 


These books are written at three reading levels, indicated by «, 
ee, or eee on the back cover. Level One books can be read in the 
last half of the school year by first grade children. As they in- 
crease their reading ability, they can enjoy Level Two books, 
later, Level Three. Many older children will enjoy all three be- 
cause the range of interest of Beginning-to-Read books extends 
far beyond the reading level. 
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Type is clear and legible, a few lines to a page. There are full-color 
pictures on every page. The full-color covers are vinyl PX cloth 
over heavy binder’s board. Side-sewn, with visible drill joints, 
Beginning-to-Read books withstand the active use they invite. 


NOW THERE ARE TWELve-°1°° each 
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Big New School Miss Hattie 


and the Monk 
The Boy Who Would Not . ” 
Say His Name My Own Little House 


The Four Friends Nobody Listens to Andrew 
Gertie the Duck 


In John’s Back Yard z 
Something New 
Mabel the Whale at the Zoo 


A 


— 


Peter's Policeman 


For information about these books, and the 
annual $2000 Beginning-to-Read Award, see us 
at booths C-6 and C-8, NCEA Convention, Atlantic City 


MARY C. BURKE JOHN E. CREEDEN 
Follett Publishing Company 
1010 West Washington Boulevard « Chicago 7, lilinois 
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state, an inner achievement. Happi- 
ness comes as a by-product of liv- 
ing and giving, of suffering and 
sharing in the sufferings of others. 


Why be Joyful? 


A teacher should be joyful be- 
cause Christ, her Divine Model, 
was joyful. She should imitate 
Mary, the joyful handmaid of the 
Lord. The following little story will 
illustrate Our Lord’s love of joy: 
Father Mateo tells about a Euro- 
pean nun who was favored like 
Saint Margaret Mary with visions. 


One morning Our Lord Found her 
sobbing bitterly. 

“What is the matter?” He asked. 

“1 have just discovered that I'm 
nothing but a rag,” the little nun 
replied. 

“Well, I'm the Ragpicker and I'll 
help you make yourself into a 
mantle of glory.” 

So the little nun sang the Rag- 
picker’s Song for all eternity. The 
words are: “The mercies of the 
Lord I shall sing joyfully forever 
and ever.” 

Cheerfulness is the teacher’s main 


at the NCEA \ Convention 
to see these useful 
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REX WARNER 


THE NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY of World Literature, Inc. 


Box XE-3, 501 Madison Avenue 


586 


New York 22, N.Y. 


obligation. Moodiness and ill-humor 
are bad for her own happiness and 
that of the children in her class. 
room. Youth and those working 
with youth should be happy! 


How Be Joyful? 


If you want to be joyful, be 
charitable. But what is charity? It’s 
silence when your words would 
hurt; it’s patience when your neigh. 
bor’s curt; it’s deafness when q 
scandal flows; it’s thoughtfulness for 
others’ woes; it’s promptness when 
stern duty calls; it’s courage when 
misfortune falls. 


Praise First; Then Criticize 


A teacher who inspires love and 
confidence in her children is spread- 
ing joy because there is no joy 
greater than that of being loved, 
It is like God's friendly hand on our 
shoulder. The children often put us 
to shame in this matter of being 
kind. It happened to me once. A 
child handed me an art paper which 
was untidy, and a failure as far as 
art goes. I was just ready to hand 
the paper back in disgust when an- 
other child standing by said, “Oh, 
Johnny, your colors are beautifull” 
I glanced at the paper again and 
the colors really were lovely. Be 
sides, I had learned a useful lesson: 
Praise first; then give constructive 
criticism. 

Joy comes from doing works of 
charity, from suffering for Christ, 
from unselfishness. It comes from 
the Holy Spirit to whom we attrib- 
ute all our success. The real joy of 
living is living for others. 


Able to and Laughs at Self 


So cheer, don’t depress. It is a 
good sign when a teacher is not in- 
clined to laugh at others, but is 
able to laugh at herself. To be able 
to come up smiling in the midst of 
discouraging obstacles is a great 
asset for a teacher. Be pleasantly 
firm when it is necessary; being dis- 
agreeable is a sign of weakness. 

Did it ever occur to you that in 
this life we're on a train going to 
heaven? Why should we let the 
little inconveniences on the trail 
annoy us? We don’t want to get 
off the train; we might as well 
make the best of things. 


Sleep Helps Cheerfulness 
I once heard a retreat master say 
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that sleep is a great help to cheer- 
fulness. You should sleep like a 
child whose legs are tired from run- 
ning all day. If you've worked hard, 
you deserve a good sleep. Can't 
God take care of your affairs for one 
night? Are you afraid to confide 
them to Him? Worldly wisdom 
says, “Don’t put off till tomorrow 
what you can do today.” God says, 
“Yes, put it off and sleep. Maybe 
during the night I'll pass by and 
wipe away the frown, wrinkles, and 
tears.” 

Singing and joy are closely re- 
lated. By faith I'm like a lark tak- 
ing wings and flying into the blue 
sky to sing my Alleluia. Gratias 
agamus—thanks be to God. A 
Christian is always an optimist. 
Yet he is a realist. He sees all the 
evil in the world but he knows the 
Heavenly Father is in His heaven. 
When pleasant things happen I can 
say, “Thanks be to God. He knows 
how weak I am, so He’s making 
things easy.” But if difficulties 
come, I should say, “Thanks be to 
God because He thinks I’m strong 
enough to bear this.” When I’m 
hurt there’s no use retiring into my- 
self and sticking out my quills like 
a porcupine. Better to expand and 
say, “Thanks be to God.” 


Second Reaction Christlike 


We keep certain characters at a 
safe distance. But God is charity. 
He takes them all in. If we would 
begin to have faith and courage 
enough to trust in God’s charity, all 
our problems would be solved. We 
would be careful to watch our sec- 
ond reactions. Our first reactions 
are always prompted by our charac- 
ter. We want to be critical, dis- 
pleased, unkind. But after that first 
reaction we can train ourselves to 
stop and think and then our second 
reaction will be Christlike. 

Each day at Mass I will offer my- 
self and my work to God and beg 
the Divine Victim for grace to be 
cheerful. I will seek joy in prayer, 
divine worship, work done for the 
love of God, fulfillment of duty, 
practice of virtue, and secondarily 
in the natural pleasure which God 
allows me. 


Rewards of Joy 


The art of smiling is a talent. To 
be able to be funny and create a 
laugh is a real gift. If we are fun- 
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makers people should pray for us. 
That will be one of our rewards. 

By being cheerful and friendly 
we, foster vocations. Be a living ex- 
ample of the beauty of the religious 
life and its many advantages. Then 
parents won't put objections in the 
way of their children who have vo- 
cations. 

And why are the Saints saints? 
Because they were cheerful when it 


was difficult to be cheerful; patient 
when it was difficult to be patient; 
and because they pushed on when 
they wanted to stand still, and kept 
silent when they wanted to talk 
and they were agreeable when they 
wanted to be disagreeable. That 
was all. If I persevere in joyfulness 
with the saints my joy will finally 
become so deep that nothing can 
destroy it. Then at last I shall truly 


Room party for PIA meeting |e|¥7 


With grade school youngsters learning space too, go along 
with history in the making and give a space party 


Costumes for space party 
shown, other space suits and 


helmets, are all clearly and 
simply given you in diagrams 
in Supt. Miller’s 

handbook ‘‘The Spaceman at 
School and at Home.” 


TO GET booklet described, 
THE SPACEMAN AT SCHOOL 
AND AT HOME; 24 pages; 
8% x 11°—just write 
SUPT. BRUCE MILLER, 
Box 369, Riverside, Calif. 
—and send 50¢, postpaid. 


J 


3 tips for getting up party 
Most helpful is booklet 
** SPACEMAN AT SCHOOL AND 
AT HOME ” which in 8 pages 
gives you simple, easy, see- 
at-a-glance directions for: 
1-decorations, table center- 
piece, favors; 2-clever space 
costumes; 3-“‘outer-space”’ 
refreshments—easy, low cost. 


The delicious flavor of 


Wrigley's EZzZZzz> Gum 


is such a satisfactory 


treat, yet is never rich or filling. 


And, the natural chewing helps you 





resemble Christ who enjoyed teach- 
ing so much that He died teaching. 
My final reward will be a blissful 
eternity with Jesus, the Joy of 
Angels. 


A CITY PROJECT: Religious 
Instruction in a Summer 


School 


By Sister M. Rose Patricia, O.P., Our 
Lady of Lourdes School, Malvern, N. Y. 


IT WAS SUMMER when we observed 
a project in a crowded section of 


a large city where many Spanish 
families had settled. These children 
were poor and from homes where 
no religion was practiced. When a 
survey of the parish was taken, 
parents were asked to send the 
children to the instruction classes 
that were to start for them. 

The opening day it was encour- 
aging to see the large number that 
appeared. A school day that opened 
at eleven, closed at twelve for 
lunch, reopened at one and closed 
for the day at two was very differ- 
ent from regular school. They were 
eager to know what they were 
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going to do in this school. 


The Problem of Grouping 


Children who had some religious 
instruction and had received the 
sacraments were put in one group, 
Those who had had no previous in. 
struction were put in another group, 
Some were not even baptized but 
their parents requested that they 
be instructed. In this group there 
were boys and girls from six to 
fifteen years of age who knew noth- 
ing about God. Because of the dif. 
ference in age those over ten were 
told to come every day from eleven 
to twelve, and those ten and under 
from one to two. The same teacher 
would teach both groups. This ar- 
rangement proved to be very satis- 
factory. 


The Language Problem 


We confine ourselves now to 
those children who are getting their 
first religious instruction. Spanish 
is spoken in their homes and all the 
teaching in their schools is in Eng- 
lish. The teacher realizes all this 
and is ready to use both languages 
in the instructions. The children 
are told about God. Those who 
know English answer: “God made 
me”; while those who know Spanish 
answer: “Dios me hizo.” This is all 
new to these children and they are 
very attentive and anxious to tell 
what they learned. One child re 
members “God is a pure spirit; He 
is everywhere; He knows every- 
thing and can do everything.” The 
child next to him remembers it his 
own way: “Dios es un espiritu 
puro; esta en todas partes, lo sabe 
todo y lo puede todo.” 


The Work Progresses 


The next day the teacher i 
ready with typewritten papers on 
which the children find in Spanish 
and in English the prayer they are 
to learn. They take these home to 
be studied. They tell all the other 
things they are learning about their 
religion. Each week some parents 
were waiting for the teacher after 
class. Those who had sent unbap- 
tized children to the instructions 
told that when they saw the prayers 
in Spanish coming into their homes 
they thought they might be able to 
go to Confession in Spanish and 
return to the religion they practiced 
as children. Tears filled their eyes 
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Journeys in American Literature 


Holder et al. 


The basic anthology of the literature of our nation 
designed for students on varying levels of ability. 
Ranges from selections from the journals of Chris- 
topher Columbus and Captain John Smith to the 
works of popular living writers. Contains the com- 
plete novel, MacKinlay Kantor’s The Voice of Bugle 
Ann; two complete plays; stories and articles by 
Jesse Stuart, Louis Bromfield and Ernie Pyle; 
poems by Sandburg, Millay, and Frost among its 
many choice selections! Class Price, $3.15 


TGC Clam Clacts 


Edited by Lewis G. Sterner 


An anthology of the short story, old and new. Se- 
lections range from Biblical narratives and the 
stories of Plato and Chaucer to such modern fic- 
tion as John Steinbeck’s “The Gift,’ Pearl S. 
Buck’s “The Frill” and Ben Ames Williams’ ‘‘They 
Grind Exceeding Small.” Class Price, $2.10 


GLOBE 


CAA Cl mata) 


Anne Frank 


One of the most influential literary works of our 
time now available in an exclusive school edition. 
In the author’s own words, accompanied by un- 
usual illustrations and study aids prepared for 
classroom use by M. Lewittes. Class Price, $1.98 


Yankee from Olympus 


Catherine Drinker Bowen 


The colorful biography of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Yankee from Olympus, is fully illustrated and in- 
cludes instructional aids. Now available in an ex- 
Clusive school edition, by special arrangement 
with the author. Class Price, $2.25 


A. J. Cronin 


An idealistic young doctor storms the citadel of 
entrenched greed and smugness in a best-selling 
novel by one of the master story-tellers of our time. 
In the author’s own language, illustrated with 
photos from the motion picture, in an exclusive 
edition designed for school use, supplemented x 
valuable teaching aids. Class Price, $2.2 


The Living Language Course 


Now Available in 


FRENCH * SPANISH * ITALIAN 
GERMAN * RUSSIAN 


A complete angeee course on four 33% RPM long 
play high-fidelity records with conversation man- 
ual and common usage dictionary. An ideal 
course for the beginner or as a refresher. 

Each course complete $9.95 


SEE US AT The N.C.E.A. Exhibit Booth A-49 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


175 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y 
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when they were told that the priest 
understood Spanish and would be 
glad to hear their confession. Back 
again in the Catholic Church, they 
requested that their children be 
baptized. 


Outside Help 


People who heard about what 
was being done for these children 
wished to help in their own way. 
On Saturdays when there was no 
class the children were given out- 
ings to different amusement parks, 
to the zoo, and to the beach. This 
helped to bring them in closer con- 
tact with their teachers and the 
parents expressed their thanks for 
the interest taken in their children. 
These outings helped in bringing 
the children closer to Christ and 
giving them a love for their re- 
ligion. 

Interest in the classes increased 
daily. Each evening the children 
had a list of answers in Spanish 
and English to be studied. Then 
came the day when they were ex- 
amined in the required knowledge 
for Confession and Communion. 
They gave evidence of having ap- 
plied themselves well, of knowing 


Announcing ... 


their prayers, and of understanding 
the simple truths of their religion. 

To the edification of all and to 
the satisfaction of their pastor and 
teacher they received their First 
Holy Communion. 

Post-communion instructions then 
continued until the end of the 
month of August. The children re- 
ceived the sacraments devoutly 
each week and some became daily 
communicants. 

After observing all this we could 
say that where ignorance had 
abounded faith had taken its roots. 
We add further that the void in 
these young hearts and minds, 
which might make them fall a prey 
to the false doctrine of communism, 
was filled with the knowledge and 
the love of the God who created, 
redeemed, and sanctified them. 


INFLUENCE OF READING 
ON WRITTEN LANGUAGE 


By Sister Mary Lauriana, CSSF, 

Ph.D., Madonna College, Livonia, 
Michigan 

PROFICIENT READING is paramount 

to effective writing. By reading 
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each year on Bentley & Simon depend- 
able service and have for 43 years. 
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Announcing .. . 


an all new edition of 


The Christian Citizen 
by Quigley-Donovan 
for the Catholic school 
elementary Course in Civics 


This title in one or the other of its previous 
editions has been adopted for basal use in more 
than 60 dioceses. 


For the science Course... 


See the popular elementary series 


GOD’S WORLD 
for grades 1 through 8 


The conscientious planning of the Teachers 
Manuals is evident at first glance. No other 
manuals provide such fully developed lesson plans 


for the entire year. 


The adoption of 


Our Quest for Happiness 
by Elwell et al 


in the Archdiocese of Adelaide 
South Australia 


This 4-year high school Religion program, now 
completely revised, continues to be the most 
widely used series of texts in the world. All over 
America, thruout Canada, in Africa, wherever 
English is spoken, the QUESTS are in use. 


Problems and Opportunities 
in a Democracy 
by Cronin 


See this most up-to-date book in the field of 
Social Studies for High School. 


For brochures concerning, or examination copies of, 
any of these texts write to 


MENTZER, BUSH and CO. 
330 East Cermak Road, Chicago 16 





personal messages, newspapers, 
magazines, and books—both fiction 
and non-fiction—children gain a 
wide range of experience, increase 
their vocabulary, enrich their 
imagery, and acquire valuable in- 
formation. These results of read- 
ing affect children’s oral expression 
and their written language. Reading 
lays the foundation for accurate, 
forceful, meaningful, and fluent 
writing. In other words, pupils who 
read intensively and extensively 
are better equipped to express ideas 
than are pupils who read only the 
prescribed class assignments. Read- 
ing also aids in developing the 
higher mental processes required in 
writing, such as judging, comparing, 
contrasting, associating, organizing, 
perceiving relationships, and re- 
taining ideas. To ignore the rela- 
tionship between reading and writ- 
ing is tantamount to an educational 
setback. 


Fourth Graders 
Delight in Sharing 


The following illustration is in- 
dicative of the beneficial effects of 


Visit 
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reading on writing. If fourth-grade 
pupils in an average class are re- 
quired to write a paragraph about 
pets, invariably the children who 
own pets and who have read many 
stories concerning pets will submit 
the best compositions. Youngsters 
possessing firsthand and vicarious 
experiences delight in sharing their 
knowledge with others either orally 
or in written form. Likewise, pupils 
who know a great deal about a 
given subject will be able to relate 
their experiences with gusto. An 
adequate vocabulary, acquired 
through reading or listening, makes 
the retelling of experiences in writ- 
ten expression as natural as in con- 
versation. Thus, reading furnishes 
the raw material for writing. There 
can be no substitute. 


How Attain Goal? 


It is the teacher’s responsibility 
to make reading a powerful ally of 
writing. Immediately, the question 
arises: How can teachers attain 
this goal? In answer to this query, 
the following working principles 
are suggested: 


1. Expose children to a variety 
of books, magazines, and other 
reading materials. These materials 
must be made accessible. 

2. Carry on a systematic and se. 
quential program concurrently jp 
extensive reading and writing from 
the first to the twelfth grades. 

3. Stimulate supplementary read. 
ing in connection with learning ip 
all content fields. 

4. Resort to long-range planning 
in correlating reading with writing, 
Far in advance of teaching a par 
ticular unit, decide upon the sup. 
plementary books to be employed 
and obtain them from the library, 

5. Provide time for pupils to read 
books. After the pupils are satu- 
rated with many ideas concerning 
the topic studied, the teacher should 
encourage and guide them in re- 
porting written work. 

6. Direct the attention of pupils 
to the qualities of good composi- 
tion, forceful phrases, and effective 
expressions exemplified in literary 
work. Durrell describes the tech- 
nique of noticing the structural ele- 
ments of a story thus: 


After a story has been read 


A complete and co-ordinated 


NEW BUILDING 
BETTER ENGLISH 
PROGRAM 


for grades 7 through 12 


The New Building Better English Program gives teach- 
ers a continuous program of instruction that makes 
possible a logical, systematic progression in the de- 
velopment of English skills from grades 7 through 12. 
In each grade all materials are organized for flexibility 
of use in all teaching situations, with stress placed on 
the basic areas of communication—speaking, listening, 
reading, and writing. The texts offer a solid samneer 

rogram and sound instruction in spelling and vocabu- 
ary development. There are numerous and challeng- 
ing drill, review, and maintenance activities; plus a 
complete testing program for each grade. 
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Mount Saint Mary College 


HOOKSETT, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MOUNT SAINT MARY, A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE, OFFERS 
A B.A. DEGREE IN THE HUMANITIES, AND WITH A LIBERAL 
ARTS BACKGROUND, CONCENTRATION IN SCIENCE, BUSI- 
NESS, SOCIAL SCIENCE, HOME ECONOMICS, AND 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY TEACHER TRAINING. 


THE COLLEGE IS CONVENIENT TO THE CULTURAL AD- 
VANTAGES OF NEW HAMPSHIRE AND BOSTON, AND 
THE WINTER AND SUMMER SPORTS AREAS OF CENTRAL 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
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BOOKS 


NEW SERIES FOR 
CHILDREN... 


from nine to the teens. 

FRIAR AMONG SAVAGES: Father Luis Cancer, 0.P. 
By Bro. Kurt, C.F.X. and Bro. Antoninus, C.F. X. 

CRUSADERS of the GREAT RIVER: Marquette and 
Joliet.— By Rev. William Doty. 

STAR of the MOHAWK: Kateri Tekakwitha. 
By Francis MacDonald. 

FRONTIER PRIEST and CONGRESSMAN: Father 
Gabriel Richard, $.$.—By Brother Alois, C.F.X. 
GIANT of the WESTERN TRAIL: Father Peter de 

Smet, $.).—By Rev. Michael McHugh, S. J. 


Adventurel 


American 
History! 

Blography! 

Each book has 192 


pages, is cloth bound, 
handsomely illustrated. 


Price $900 


¢ FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
* SUPPLEMENTARY READING IN AMERICAN AND CHURCH 
HISTORY 


¢ WORTHWHILE, EXCITING STORIES THAT BOYS AND 
GIRLS WILL LOVE! 


“‘Benziger is coming to the fore with much-needed 
material on heroes of the Church in America. FRIAR 
AMONG SAVAGES, by Brothers Kurt and Antoninus, 
is the story of the heroic Fr. Luis Cancer, who suffered 
martyrdom on the Florida shore. STAR OF THE 
MOHAWKS, by Francis MacDonald, tells the story of 
saintly Kateri Tekakwitha. CRUSADERS OF E 
GREAT RIVER, by Rev. William Doty, traces the 
explorations of Marquette and Joliet. FRONTIER 
PRIEST AND CONGRESSMAN, by Brother Alois, is 
the almost incredible account of the heartbreaking strug- 
gles of Fr. Gabriel Richard, pioneer priest of Detroit. 
GIANT OF THE WESTERN TRAIL, by Rev. Michael 
McHugh, S.J., recounts the adventures of Jesuit Fr. 
Peter de Smet, one of the first men to sympathize with 
the exploited and displaced Indians and to act upon his 
convictions.” —AMERICA 


Be sure to visit our Exhibit at the N.C.E.A. con- 
vention in Atlantic City March 31—April 3 and see 
our complete display of modern textbooks for Catholic 
Schools, High tanels and Colleges. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 


6-8 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK &, N. Y. 
Telephone: ORegon 5-7050 


BOSTON 10 CHICAGO 6 CINCINNATI 1 


SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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SCIENCE KIT 
= 


simplifies elementary 
science teaching 


e the original complete, portable 
laboratory with over 80 pieces of the 
finest quality apparatus. 


e clear, easy-to-follow manuals for 
visual demonstration of scientific 
principles. 

e over 100,000 in use and recom- 


mended by 32 State Departments of 
es. Science Text Publishers, 


ONLY $39.95 F.O.B. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Replacement Service 


Write for free circulars 


SCIENCE KIT, Inc. 


Box 69 + Tonawanda, N. Y. 


silently, it may then be read orally 
for one or more of the following 
purposes: to notice good action 
words, descriptive words or pas- 
sages, apt combinations of words, 
topic sentences, transition state- 
ments, and other structural ele- 
ments that seem particularly 
good. The teacher also adds com- 
ments. This type is useful in the 
intermediate grades, particularly 
as an aid to written composition.! 


7. Emphasize the importance of 
remembering, assimilating, and 
summarizing material read. 


Supplies Background 


In summarizing the influence of 
reading on writing, it may be stated 
that growth and progress in writing 
are dependent on reading. Although 
reading is not the only factor to be 
considered in written work, it is, 
however, an important factor. It 
serves as a stimulus for writing and 
supplies the background for written 
expression. To relegate reading to 
a subsidiary position in the curric- 
ulum spells disaster for the writing 


Donald D. Durrell, Improving Read- 
ing Instruction (New York: World Book 
Company, 1956), p. 156. 


program. On the other hand, to 
capitalize on an integral program 
of reading and writing means a 
future of proficient readers and 
writers. 


LES PETITS 
BOLLANDISTS 


By Vincent J. Colimore, Professor, 


Dept. of Modern Languages, ola 
College, Baltimore 10, Meant 


Mr. Colimore, chairman of Modern Language 
Dept., Loyola College, Baltimore, since 1946, 
has an M.A. from Fordham with major in 
romance languages. He is a candidate for a 
Ph.D. at New York University with major in 
philosophy of education. 


It Is AMAZING what you can find in 
a library! Recently, while browsing 
in the history section of our library, 
I came across Les Petits Bollandists 
published in 1865. It is a collection 
of fourteen volumes devoted to the 
lives of the saints, the fifteenth vol- 
ume being a complete index of the 
entire collection. It is a scholarly 
work but little used in our college 
and, no doubt, in other Catholic 


OUTSTANDING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEXTS 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL SPELLING SERIES 


Grades 2-8 


Grades 1-8 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL LIVING SCIENCE SERIES 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. C. E. Elwell, Ph.D. and 
Sister M. Marguerite, S.N.D. 

Sister Mary Josetta, C.S.J. 

Sister Mary Mark, H.H.M. 


THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL HISTORY SERIES 
Grades 4-8 


Rt. Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D. 
John E. O'Loughlin, Ph.D. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


River Forest, Illinois 
Summit, New Jersey 
Palo Alto, California 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Dallas, Texas 


Very Rev. Msgr. E. J. Westenberger 

Sister M. Aquinas, O.S.F. and 

Selected science committees 
Includes Science, Health, and Safety 


The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


UNDERSTANDING NUMBERS 
Grades 1 & 2 


Very Rev. Msgr. E. J. Westenberger 
Mother M. Angelica 


UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC 


Grades 3-8 
McSwain—Ulrich—Cooke 
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colleges. Probably, it is seldom re- 
ferred to in non-Catholic institu- 
tions or even known. 

And yet, this Bollandiana is a 
gold mine for French teachers seek- 
ing subject material for term papers, 
anecdotes for class presentation, 
outside reading for French students, 
creative writing subjects for French 
and English majors, church history 
reports, and all kinds of religious 
ideas. 


Assigned Different Subjects 


Not having had very much suc- 
cess with previous subjects for 
French term papers, I decided to 
make use of the collection in my 
classes. It was a very simple matter 
to assign over ninety different sub- 
jects to the students in my inter- 
mediate French classes. Volume 
fifteen, the Index, contains a section 
entitled, Matiéres, where just about 
every subject is listed. Under it, 
there are references to the lives of 
the saints. 

For instance, by reading the ref- 
erences under the title, Amitié, the 
student gathers excellent examples 
of friendly relations in the lives of 


the various saints. After he has read 
the material, he may begin to com- 
pose his paper on the subject of 
Amitié using his creative imagina- 
tion to produce a suitable article. 
Actually, the French term paper 
is a worthwhile co-ordinating as- 
signment in a liberal arts curricu- 
lum. Since the Bollandiana is en- 
tirely in French, the student im- 
proves his reading knowledge of the 
language. He becomes acquainted 
with an authoritative reference 
work on the lives of the saints and 
learns how to use it. He composes 
an outline and writes his paper in 
the best English he knows, observ- 
ing the rules and regulations he has 
learned in English class for such 
assignments. Such a term paper 
could satisfy the requirements of 
both the French and the English 
department in many colleges. 


Comparative History 


If the student is assigned an his- 
torical subject, he learns about his- 
tory-making figures and events, and 
arranges his work according to the 
material found in the collection. 
Since the references are to saints 


MADONNA 
COLLEGE 


36800 Schoolcraft 
Livonia, Michigan 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


Conducted by the Felician Sisters 


Arts and Sciences 
Business 
Music 
Medical Technology 
Teacher Education 
Home Economics 
Pre-Social Service 
Art 


Journalism 


DEGREES: Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Science 


NO UNIFORM IS COMPLETE WITHOUT A UNIFORM SHOE 


A new idea solves the problem... Casual footwear spoils the overall appearance of student 
uniforms. 


Consolidated Services furnishes distinctively styled footwear for girls’ high schools and acad- 


emies. 


Individually fitted at the school by thoroughly trained personnel our service insures 


students a dignified appearance atalltimes. Telephone or write today for complete information. 


No obligation of course. 


WE ARE GRATEFULLY PLEASED TO LIST SOME OF THE SCHOOLS WE ARE NOW SERVING! 


Albertus Magnus, Blauvelt, N. Y. 

Bishop Neumann B.S., Phila., Pa. 
Cathedral High Schools, N. Y., N. Y. 
Main Building, N. Y., N. Y. 

All Saints Branch, N. Y., N. Y. 

Holy Trinity Branch, N. Y., N.Y. 
Immaculate Conception Branch, BX, N. Y. 
St. Joseph’s Branch, N. Y., N. Y. 

Sts. Peter & Paul Branch BX, N. Y. 
Fontbonne Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Holy Cross, N. Y., N.Y. 

Ladycliff Academy, Highland Falls, N. Y. 
Mother Butler Mem. H.S., BX, N. Y. 
Mother Cabrini H. S., N. Y., N. Y. 


Mount St. Ursula Academy, BX, N. Y. 

St. Nicholas Tolentine, BX, N. Y. 

Our Lady Blessed Sacrament, Goshen, N. Y. 
Our Lady Good Counsel, White Plains, N. Y. 
Our Lady Mercy Acad., Syosset, N. Y. 

Our Lady Perpetual Help H. S., Bklyn, N. Y. 
Our Lady Victory Acad., Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Preston High School, BX, N. Y. 

Queen of the Rosary Acad., Amityville, N. Y. 
Sacred Heart Academy, Hoboken, N. J. 
Sacred Heart Mary Acad., Park Terrace, N. Y. 
Sacred Heart Mary Acad., Sag Harbor, N. Y. 
Sacred Heart Villa Acad., Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
School of the Holy Child, Harrison, N. Y. 


St. Agnes Cathedral H. S., Rockville Centre, 
N.Y 


St. Catharine Academy, BX, N. Y. 

St. Dominic H. S., Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

St. Gabriel H. S., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

St. Helena H. S., BX, N. Y. 

St. Jean Baptiste Academy, N. Y., N. Y. 

St. Mary's H. S., Katonah, N. Y. 

St. Michael’s Commercial H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y, 
St. Michael’s H. S., N. Y., N.Y. 

St. Peter’s H. S., Staten Island, N. Y. 

St. Simon Stock H. S., BX, N. Y. 

St. Vincent de Paul Acad., Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Thorpe Secretarial School, N. Y., N. Y. 
Ursuline Academy, Boston, Mass. 


CONSOLIDATED SERVICES 


4 WHITE STREET 


WaAlker 5-8498 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 





ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
TEACHING MADE EASY 


The Stansi Science Kits adequate apparatus to carry on 
an excellent elementary science program. Pupils perform 
120 experiments which arouse interest and enthusiasm. 
picture is worth a thousand words but a vivid experience 
is worth a thousend pictures. The teaching manuel is 
easy to follow and is @ great time-saver for the teacher. 


What the kit contains: 

1. Nearly 200 pieces of science equipment. 

2. Workbook of over 120 experiments. 

3. Metal cabinet with shelves, 7” x 16” x 20”. 
Price complete with teaching manual, equipment 3 
metal storage cabinet $55 
Teaching Manual only 


For Free Elementary Science Catalog 
write to: 


1231 North Honore St., Chicago 22, lilinois 





who lived in various countries, at 
different times, the student is 
plunged into comparative history, 
foreign countries, strange names 
which he must identify. The broad 
expanse of historical knowledge 
widens more and more as he pur- 
sues his subject. History majors, 
with a French language require- 
ment, may find this type of an as- 
signment a revelation in historical 
and scholarly method. 

The student of religion may 
notice the Christo-centric appeal of 
most of the matter that he reads. 
For every reference in the lives of 
the saints contains this unifying 
theme, either explicitly or implied. 
Without consciously reverting to 
the saints, the student learns a great 
deal about them while tracking 
down his particular subject matter. 


Both Objectives Realized 


The major in philosophy learns 
directly and by inference that there 


| were men and women whose way 
| of life received the official approba- 


STANSI SCIENTIFIC CO. | 


tion of the Church and who held 


them up for veneration and imita- 


tion. Without the “preaching” that 
many students resent, the pupil un- 
dertakes this search for ideas as a 
learned pursuit, rather than as an. 
other lesson in being holy. In this 
way, both objectives may be accom- 
plished. 

The science major bent upon new 
discoveries, whether chemical, 
physical, or biological, finds in the 
Bollandiana the proper relationship 
of scientific discoveries to their Cre- 
ator, God. Under the subject, “sci- 
ence,” he realizes how great men 
handled scientific discovery and 
thanked God for His wonders. He 
reads that instead of swelling up 
with pride in their accomplish- 
ments, the saints humbled them- 
selves before the vast abyss of 
knowledge which still remained un- 
known to them. 

Les Petits Bollandists is not only 
suitable for college classes in 
French but also for senior high 
school classes. The enterprising 
teacher may find more than enough 
interesting reading matter adapt- 
able for his students. The simplest 
way to gather this material is to 





¥ NEW 1959 


| COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The new 1959 Collier’s Encyclopedia offers 
a, New Dimension in planned, progressive 
expansion based on the reference needs and 
interests of modern readers. 

This new edition combines 427 completely 
new authoritative articles with over 900 new 
illustrations to provide the most timely infor- 
mation you can possibly get in an encyclopedia. 

A total of 1,719 articles have been added or 
revised. They reveal Alaska as the 49th State; 
Pope John XXIII as head of the Catholic 
Church, results of the I.G.Y. and many more 
such timely subjects. Willy Ley contributes 
a fascinating article on Space Travel. Space 
Satellites, Guided Missiles, Rockets have been 
completely up-dated and expanded again. A 
new, brilliantly executed sequence of full- 
color acetate transparencies vividly portray 
the internal structures of the human body. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia is recommended by every 


Educational and Library Agency that evaluates 
encyclopedias. 


NEW 
DIMENSION IN 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS | 


FREE BOOKLETS: |. Enriching the General Science Curriculum 
2. Space Satellites 3. Rockets and Satellites 


WRITE TO: EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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run down the list of subject head- 
ings, and pick out those which he 
thinks would be most suited to his 
class. 

Even teachers of elementary 
French classes could use the Bol- 
landiana for the wealth of stories 
in the lives of the saints. For in- 
stance, the references cover several 
pages, many of them suitable for 
children, under the subject, 
“Miracles.” 

Like television, teaching is always 
searching for new and interesting 
material to use in class. The Bol- 
landiana contains a variety of sub- 
ject matter for those willing to dig 
it out and adapt it for classroom use. 


Gifted Pupils 


(Continued from page 569) 


. Develop talents through effec- 
tive grouping. 

. Invite parent participation in 
helping the child use new 
skills at home. 

L. Develop hobby and _ recrea- 
tional interests. 

.Delve more deeply into the 
why and how of subjects 
studied. 


N. Develop criteria for the stu- 
dent to use in making choices 
by himself. 

O. Follow up those items or sub- 
jects of particular interest or 
involving special aptitudes. 

P. Understand what comprises 
logic and reasoning.'* 


That an enrichment program calls 
for special supplies as well as 
much time and planning on the 
part of the teacher goes without 
saying. The question is “Is it worth 
it?” Teachers, as well as anyone 
else, manage to find time for what- 
ever or whoever they believe is im- 
portant. It is our opinion that gifted 
children are that important! 

Wilson lists five types of ma- 
terials needed for good enrichment 
programs: (1) books, not only chil- 
dren’s, but also in the special fields; 
(2) magazines, popular children’s 
magazines and particularly those in 
the field of science and mechanics; 
(3) equipment and supplies for 
special fields; (4) storage and ex- 
hibit space; (5) mass communica- 
tion media and supplies, includ- 
ing radio, phonograph, television, 
movie projector and films, projec- 


3 GREAT CATHOLIC 
ELEMENTARY PROGRAMS FOR YOU 


Faith and Freedom readers 





NEW SCIENTIFIC 
EVALUATION SCALES 


for Guiding Growth 
in Handwriting 


Here's the simple answer to your problem 
of evaluating and grading your pupils’ 
writing, and for guiding growth in 
penmanship. New Zaner-Bloser Evalua- 
tion Scales illustrate comparative samples 
of manuscript printing for grades 1 and 
2, and cursive writing for grades 3 
through 9. Separate scale for each 
grade is accordion-folded and individ- 
ually packaged. Complete instructions 
provided for evaluating and grading each 
student's handwriting. A real time and 
work saver for you. Order yours today. 


Single scales, any grade, ppd., ea. 45¢ _ 
Complete set, grades 1-9, ppd., $3.25 


Dept. C.E., 612 N. Park St., Columbus, Ohio 


Basic series for grades 1-8, for Catholic 
Schools, and Literary Readers accompany the 
basal texts. 


Finding Truth 
in Arithmetic 


A primary program, Primer through Grade 
2, developed with the cooperation of 
The Commission on American Citizenship 
of The Catholic University of America. By 
Wm. A. Brownell, Sister Gerardus, $.S.N.D., 
Rev. David C. Fullmer, Sister M. Francis 
Jerome, S.S N.D. 


HOME OFFICE: Boston 


We Sing and Praise 


A music series for Catholic Schools, through 
Grade 5 now available, by Sister Cecilia, 
S.C., Sister John Joseph, C.S.J., Sister Rose 
Margaret, C.S.J. Texts, record albums, piano 
accompaniments. 


WRITE FOR 
DETAILED 
INFORMATION 


SALES OFFICES: New York 11 


Chicago 6 @ Atlanta 3 @ Dallas 1 © Palo Alto e Toronto 16 





Noble’s 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
WRITING SERIES 


Now used in Catholic 
Schools Coast to Coast 


pee popular writing series stresses Catholic 
religious words and teachings. 

Ou Wi Book (Manuscrip? Writing 

Our Witting Book (Manuscript W 


ALSO CORRELATED HANDWRITING MATERIALS 
Examination Copies Sent Upon Request to 
Catholic School Principals 
Order Now or Ask for Catalog CE 


paid Tk NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


Catholic School Over 50 yeors, Books providing Better Education 
Geography Series” 67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 


They’re perfect for mounting charts, pictures, window decorations—stick to any surface 
(except fingers) anywhere! 


Stik-tacks do the work of tacks and glue—without the muss, fuss or bother . . .may be easily 
removed without damge to displayed material or background and used over and over again. 
They’re neat—out of sight when in use, safe (no sharp points) and most economical. 328 
Stik-tack miracle discs (four folders) are still $1.00. Order a supply now through school suppliers 
or this coupon. 


Now in tape form too. .. . | STICK-TACK COMPANY* 


| 890 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
CD Please send........packs of Stik-tacks (328 discs to 
that contains 1200 inches package) @ $1.00 each. 


| D Please send........rolls of Base-Tape in convenient 
of %2" wide Miracle Adhe- | = dispenser @ $1.00 each (1200” to roll). 
sive BASE-TAPE 


In a convenient dispenser 


ALSO AVAILABLE VIA THIS > | Street 
COUPON OR SCHOOL SUPPLIERS. $1, 


*The above are distributed in CANADA by 
REEVES & SON (Canada) Ltd., Toronto 10. 
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tor and slides, and recorder.’® _ 

Although it is possible that spe 
cial classes may be more advan 
tageous for the gifted than enrich. 
ment within the regular classroom, 
circumstances will make it impos 
sible for all the gifted to receive 
that advantage. Meantime, there 
are many educators who feel that 
a flexible program within the 
heterogeneous group can stimulate 
the gifted child while keeping him 
with his social peers. This enrich. 
ment program is possible even 
within small schools.?° 


Special Classes 


The third procedure generally 
recommended for the gifted is 
ability grouping. In this method the 
abler pupils may be placed in spe- 
cial classes for all or part of the 
school day. Here they are given a 
special enriched program. Havig- 
hurst states the case for and against 
special grouping, even to the point 
of including a caution by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission” 
However, this statement was made 
in 1950, and since then there has 
been considerable growth in the 
use of special grouping. 

At the present time, the schools 
in St. Louis are conducting an ex 
periment regarding special classes, 
They arbitrarily set an intelligence 
quotient of 130 as the dividing line 
between the average and the gifted 
student. Two hundred fifty stu- 
dents in the sixth grade were as- 
signed to nine special classrooms 
where they were given the regular 
sixth grade work plus considerable 
enrichments in foreign language 
and the sciences. 

The students showed great prog- 
ress and arrangements were made 
to have these students continue, 
as well as to select another group 
of abler pupils to enter nine more 
special classes this past Septem- 
ber. The plan calls for an addi- 
tional nine classrooms the follow- 
ing year. This may mean a curricu- 
lum revision in high school in the 
St. Louis school system.** 


Teachers’ Attitudes 


In a study by Justman and 
Wrightstone of teachers’ opinions 
of special classes, 65.2 per cent of 
the teachers were for special classes 
while 28.8 per cent were against 
them with a few making no dect 
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Confirmation 


Robes by Moore 


You can help make Confir- 
mation a ceremony that in- 
delibly impresses its solem- 
nity in each young life. 


MOORE Confirmation 


Robes are: 


APPROPRIATE 


A quiet aura and colorful dignity helps to 
establish a reverent consciousness prior to 
and during The Ceremony, for a lasting im- 
pression. 


ACCEPTED 


Designed, manufactured and rented nation- 
wide, to Catholic Churches and Schools by 
MOORE, only for Confirmation (Not aca- 
demic commencement apparel.) 


BECOMING 


Well-fitting...drapes well too... because 
each child is supplied with an outfit accord- 
ing = his or her own individual measure- 
ments. 


Write for color brochure illustrating how MOORE 
Confirmation f family. 


save money . 
how MOORE transportati id service provides 
everything for ease, convenience and simplicity. 
Cane too, a comate om (in the — ae 
* r ° 
oan vane oflice ing Confirmation g CC 


E.R. MOORE Co. 


932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, Illinois 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
1641 N. Allesandro St., 

Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


ALSO _ MAKERS OF CAPS AND GOWNS... 
CHOIR ROBES,..GIRLS GYM SUITS 
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sion. Of the teachers studied, the 
older teachers were predominantly 
against them, as were the teachers 
who had never taught special 
classes were in favor of ability 
grouping.”* 

Rickover proposes the most dras- 
tic changes in the education of 
the gifted. He would have them 
searched out at an early age—no 
later than ten or eleven—and edu- 
cate them separately, if not in a 
separate school, at least in a college 
preparatory section of the school. 
Also, Rickover would have the 
school year extended to about 210 
days. Likewise, he believes that 
society owes a free education to 
all who have the capacity and the 
will to complete a general educa- 
tion and particularly to those who 
are capable of benefitting from ad- 
vanced studies.”* 

The usual argument against spe- 
cial grouping is that it provides an 
unnatural situation. However, “As 
far as groupings providing an un- 
real situation, not true to life, in- 
vestigation shows that life situa- 
tions are fairly well structured 
along ability patterns.”*> The au- 
thor further points out that our 
friends, our associates in work, and 
the members of our family are 
likely to be nearly our intellectual 
equals. While ability grouping 
cannot produce groups with no 
varying abilities, the practice does 
make the efforts of the teacher more 
valuable and is more profitable to 
the pupil. Special classes should be 
held within the framework of the 
regular school and confined to skill 
subjects. Core curriculum methods 
are recommended as being espe- 
cially well adapted to providing the 
necessary integrating experiences 
with other pupils of the school.?® 


Individual Instruction 


The impact of the principle of 
individual differences has left its 
mark in regard to instruction. The 
unit plan, the contract system, the 
various types of the core curricu- 
lum are all aimed at taking care of 
individual differences of pupils in 
the regular or special classroom. 
Wilson suggests a wide use of 
groupings in which much of the 
school learning could take place. 
He stresses the fact that teachers, 
however, must be trained in group 
techniques. The key according to 





do you 
need funds? 


When your school or organiza- 
tion has need for funds, we can 
show you a new way to raise 
any amount up to $5000 in only 
three weeks. 


HOW??? 


FIRST: We will send you samples of the 
items we are now using, such as, birth- 
stone rings, car key rings, miraculous 
medal nceklaces and bracelets, scatter 
pins, brooches, bottles of perfume, key 
cases, or any item that would fit your par- 
ticular area. This will be sent to you in 
our own display case for your approval. 


SECOND: After your approval we will 
deliver to you as much of our merchandise, 
the same as is included in your samples, 
as you may need. We do not sell this. 
merchandise to you, we consign it. There- 
fore, at the end of the program, you are 
not left with anything but the profits. 
The merchandise was made to retail for 
$1.00 per piece, even though its actual 
value is higher. On every dozen you sell 
you make over $4.00 profit, which is equal 
to more than 50% profit on your cost. 


The real secret of our program, however, 
is not just the profit itself, it is the fact 
that each child who sells his dozen re- 
ceives an‘ award. In addition to this 
there are awards given to those who sell 
three dozen or more, five dozen or more, 
eight dozen or more, and, of course, to 
the children who sell the most in the 
school. 


Our experience has shown us that the 
children sell this merchandise not only to 
members of the parish, but to outsiders as 
well, which limits the burden on the 
parishioners. Since there is no invest- 
ment, and the program is normally con- 
summated in three weeks, it serves as a 
very satisfactory arrangement, in that 
the children receive an award: the school 
receives a handsome profit: the consumer 
receives an attractive article at a fair 
price: and the time limit is held to a 
minimum. 


There is also in our award —— an 
award for each community in which the 
project is instituted. 


Be first to take advantage of this no risk 
offer for eye school, organization, or class 


group. MAIL COUPON TODAY. 


MicHaEL McDonouGH 

139 Montgomery Avenue 

Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 

Mohawk 4-5700 

Gentlemen: Please send me without 


any obligation, samples and informa- 
tion. 
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THE VU-LYTE I 
' 1S SO SIMPLE! 
IT PROJECTS BIG 
BRIGHT PICTURES 
IN COLOR— 


[~~ 
I 
I 


WITHOUT SLIDES! 


The VU-LYTE II Opaque 
Projector is the most 
flexible, easiest to use 
teaching aid in existence. Here’s 
how it works: 


Brilliant light is directed on 
to the material ou place into 


the VU-LYTE II! 


An optical mirror 
reflects the original copy 
through the lens! 


The VU-LYTE II lens projects 
the picture onto a screen or wall 
—big—bright—dramatic—so 
ALL can see it at once! 


On the screen, magnified 
many times, right side up, 
clear and sharp, is the 
exact picture you a 
into the VU- LYTE I 

(1 above) ! 


i 
Among many other exclusive features | 


- for teachers is the VU-LYTE II Pointer. 
It is operated from the projector it- 
self, points a clear sharp arrow any- 
where on the screen. Wi 


. demonstration of the VU-LYTE II, 


© and ask for the FREE brochure: “‘Turn . 


} Teaching Into Learning”. 


} CHARLES 
217 aga - Seest East Orange, New Jersey 
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him, is to have teachers think of 
pupils as differing individuals.** 


The Co-curricular Program 


The co-curricular program is 
actually one form of enrichment. 
It has been adopted into the total 
picture of the education of the 
“whole child” but we sometimes 
wonder whether it has been 
adapted to fit the picture. This pro- 
gram holds untold possibilities of 
enrichment for the gifted child, as 
well as some enrichment for all 
the pupils of the school. Brother 
Cassian suggests that such pro- 
vision should not be limited to 
those who manifest talent or inter- 
est, but should be dedicated to de- 
veloping talents hitherto latent. He 
even recommends an exploration 
course in the freshman year, giving 
students a taste of various co- 
curriculars and perhaps awakening 
an unrecognized interest. He sug- 
gests close conjunction with the 
guidance and testing program to 
find those manifesting special inter- 
est or ability.?8 


Appropriate Teacher 
Training Needed 


Whatever procedure is elected, 
whichever device of organization is 
adopted by the administration, in 
the final analysis, it is the class- 
room teacher who deals day in and 
day out with the gifted. The impli- 
cation, of course, is that teachers 
must be more adequately trained, 
and for the most part, this means 
in-service training. 

This can be done in part through 
selective reading, by attending in- 
stitutes, through group work, by ex- 
ploring community resources, and 
by renewed emphasis upon the 
principle of individual differences 
in pupils. The teacher must recog- 
nize and understand the gifted 
pupil. No one is so good a critic as 
a child and no child so good as a 
gifted child. For such children it 
is essential to have capable teachers, 
well prepared and enthusiastic, who 
can stimulate their pupils and offer 
them rich opportunities to develop 
their interests.”® 

“Among the most urgent needs 
are: a more widespread under- 
standing of the nature of the gifted 
children and youth, more efficient 
teachers, improved working rela- 


Of Special Interest to 


LATIN TEACHERS 


Just issued by YES Books: An 
important new test and answer book 
by a member of The vrestias 
Brothers, Brooklyn Congr 
Reverend Brother Vincent, S F., 
M.A., Principal of St. Brigid’s 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Exams and Answers 


by 
Reverend Brother Vincent, Q.S.F., M.A, 
Principal of St. Brigid’s School, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Cum permiscu superiorum 


The Very Reverend Brother 
Bertrand, O.S.F 


The Latin prizes and contests 
won by Brother Vincent’s 
students are eloquent testimony 
to his teaching skill. The book - 
is based on Brother Vincent’s 
own lesson plans, with comple- 
mentary drill material covering 
vocabulary, idioms, grammar 
and syntax; Brother Vincent's 
“Tips on Tests’’; series of 
Regents exams and answers, 
etc. Ideal for classroom and 
home assignments. 192 
pages—detachable answers. 


Only $ .80 each (20 or more copies) 
$1.00 each (less than 20 copies) 


Order Number R8-L2: price F.O.B. 
factory 


Also Available: LATIN 3 YEARS 

By Ernest R. Barra, Chairman — 
Latin Dept. 

Huntington High School, Hunting- 
ton, 


Order Number 07-13 (Price as | 
above.) q 


| 
Watch for complete listing of our 
HOW TO PASS books in the May ¥ 
issue of The Catholic Educator. 


May we have the pleasure of ee 
ou our ks at the NCEA CON- 
_— in Atlantic City? Booth 


|Y|E|S| BOOKS 


Youth Education Systems, Inc. 
3463 Grand Central Terminal 
Building 
New York 17, N.Y. 





tionships between parents and 
teachers, more varied and more 
stimulating curricula in our school 
system, and more research on the 
gifted.”*° 

One doesn’t teach a school sys- 
tem—or even a class—one teaches 
a child. And the gifted child is 
first of all a child. 


Marian Scheifele, “Gifted Child in the 
Regular Classroom,” Elementary School 
Journal, LIV (March, 1954), 378. 

°F, T. Wilson, “Salvaging Gifted Stu- 
dents in Regular Classrooms,” Educa- 
i Administration and Supervision, 
XLI (December, 1955), 216-217. 

*A. Harry Passow, “Are We Short- 
Changing the Gifted,” School Executive, 
LXXV (December, 1955), 54. 

*Rev. Theodore A. Opendaker, “The 
Parochial School and the Exceptional 
Child,” The Catholic School Journal, LV 
(January, 1955), 1. 

5 Paul Witty, The Gifted Child (Boston, 


1951), P; vi. 

Witty, “Does the I. Q. Identify 
All Gifted Children,” National Parent 
Teacher, LI (February, 1957), 17. 

7]. J. Gallagher and T. Crowder, “Ad- 
justment of Gifted Children in the Regu- 
ar Classroom,” Exceptional Children, 
XXIII (April, 1957), 309. 

® Brother Cassian, F.S.C., “Educational 
Gifted Youth,” The Catholic School Jour- 
nal, LV (December, 1955), 329. ° Ibid. 

* Robert J. Havighurst, Eugene Stivers, 


The KEYSTONE / Standard Overhead Projector 


is available / for purchase under the 


National Defense 
Education Act 


The Keystone Standard Over- 


and Robert F. DeHaan, A Survey of the 
Education of Gifted Children ( Chicago, 
1955), pp. 13-17. 

“ Witty, The Gifted Child, 187. 
a Brother Cassian, Op. Cit., pp. 329- 


* Witty, Op. cit., p. 187 and p. 261. 

* Julian Stanley, “Is the Fast 
Learner Getting a Fair Deal in Your 
School?” Educational Digest, XX (Sep- 
tember, 1954), 31. 

* Havighurst, et al., Op. cit., pp. 29-32. 

* Ibid., p. 20. 

* Op. cit., p. 330. 

* “Some Enrichment Techniques.” Di- 
vision of Special Education, Kansas State 
Department of Public Instruction, Topeka, 
Kansas, pp. 4-5. 

”F. T. Wilson, “Salvaging Gifted Stu- 
dents in Regular Classrooms,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, 
XLI (December, 1955), 464. 

” Passow, Op. cit., p. 56. 

* Havighurst, et ai., Op. cit., p. 25. 

=“Cift to the Gifted,” Time, LXVIII 
(September 17, 1956), 62. 

“Joseph Justman and 3 Wayne 
Wrightstone, “The Expressed Attitudes 
of Teachers Toward Special Classes for 
Intellectually Gifted Children,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, 
XLII (March, 1956), 143. 

* Rickover, H. G., “Let’s Stop Wasting 
Our Greatest Resources,” Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, CCXXIX (March 2, 1957), 
108. 

* Brother Cassian, Op. cit., p. 330. 

* Ibid. 


* Wilson, Op. cit., p. 463. 

"Op. cit., P; 330. 

” Witty, The Gifted Child, p. 17. 
” Ibid., p. v. 


For Classroom Display This 11” = 14” Poster Describing 


POISON IVY 


POISON OAK and POISON SUMAC 


Please specify number of classroom POSTERS 
you need and the number of MINIATURES 
for distribution among pupils. 
Write IVY CORPORATION 
Montclair, N. J. 


Have you Tried “Enrichment?” 


Enrichment Teaching Materials make both the teaching 
and learning of American history an exciting and memorable 


experience. 


—_— 


ae 


ae fects. 


ENRICHMENT RECORDS: 


Landmarks of America 

Exciting dramatizations based on Landmark Books, pub- 
lished by Random House, Inc. 
Professional Actors...Music of the Period...Sound Ef- 


Authentic Information. . . 


Documents of America 


A thrilling listening experience. Background of the docu- 
ment in authentic songs and narration. . . The document read 
by a fine artist. . .Subsequent importance of the document. 


ENRICHMENT FILMSTRIPS: 


Correlated with Enrichment Records. . . Based on Landmark 
Books. ..Background Material...Highlights of the His- 
torical Event. ..Subsequent Developments. . . Beautiful full 
color. . .Accurate captions. 


head Projector is designed for the 

rojection of Standard (3'/,” x 4”) 
Saar Slides, Polaroid Slides, and 
Handmade Lantern Slides or, with 
appropriate accessories Tachisto- 
ali es (4”" x7"), 2” or 2'/,” Slides, 
Strip Film, and Microscopic Slides. 


It is useful— 


Free Teachers’ guides 
On Approval for evaluation 


Send for complete details. 


wns In the Science Category with 
appropriate units of slides in Physics, Biolay, General 
eee, Health, Hygiene, Physiography, and Elementary 

ience. : 


In the Mathematics Category in teaching Number 
Combinations tachistoscopically; Solid Geometry with 
Stereograms. 


In the Modern Languages Category in teaching 
French and Spanish with Tachistoscopic Units. 


Write for Further Information or a Demonstration by 
our Local Representative. KEYSTONE VIEW CO., 
mantville, Pa. Since 1892, Producers of Superior Visual 


ENRICHMENT TEACHING MATERIALS, 
246 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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What's new 
for teachers? 


More new aids from 
Milton Bradley 
to build vocabulary 
and improve number work 


PICTURE WORDS FOR BEGINNERS No. 9508 
Picture Words for Beginners is a match- 
ing game which helps a child add over 
100 words to his vocabulary. The child 
learns to associate pictures and words. 
The game also sharpens his powers of 
seeing and hearing. Words are selected 
from those found in first reading books. 


LINK NUMBERS No. 9518 

Link Numbers provides pleasant drill 
in arithmetic. The game offers an in- 
teresting method of building many 
number problems. Numbers may be 
linked together in various ways... 
help stimulate the child’s interest in 
number work. 

For Grades 1 through 3 


10 other keys to fun and learning 
- « « all grade-identified, educator-approved 


Cae BD TOD nnccercsscsosesenstovecocnnd $2.00 
Flash WOrds ...............cscccsssscesees $1.00 
Word and Sentence 

SIT ccc scaspehsinanascsulensneganesdilil $1.00 
See and Say 

Vowel Game 

See and Say 

Consonant Game ..........0.-sve000: $1.00 
Arithmetic for 

TID Ca sintsctccnscncsscnacteonscsssibl $1.00 
Understanding Numbers id 

Dial 'N Spell 

Quizmo-addition 

and subtraction 

Global Flash Cards .................. $2.00 


Available through your school supply 
dealer, or at better stores every- 
where. Prices slightly higher west 
of the Rockies. MILTON BRADLEY, 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Man and His History: World His- 
tory and Western Civilization. By 
Ross J. S. Hoffman, Gaetano L. 
Vincitorio, and Morrison  V. 
Swift. The Christian Democracy 
Series (Doubleday and Com- 
pany, Garden City, New York, 
1958; pages 765 with Index; price 
$3.72). 


Man and His History, a history 
textbook for second year high 
school students is one of the books 
of the Christian Democracy Series 
written under the general editorship 
of Professor Ross J. S. Hoffman. It 
is a large textbook of over 750 
pages. The descriptive maps in 
color and the many illustrations 
placed well throughout the book 
are excellent. The appendices con- 
tain valuable data such as a list of 
the popes with some of the more 
important events of their pontifi- 
cates, a useful glossary of terms, 
and genealogical tables of the im- 
portant European houses. The latter 
might have included some of the 
more important dynasties of China, 
Japan, India, and Korea. 

The chronological arrangement 
of the material in chapters within 
topical units should prove helpful 
to the teachers in the presentation 
and to the students in the learning 
of this vast amount of subject mat- 
ter. There are twelve units begin- 
ning with the ancient world and 
ending with the origins and after- 
math of World War II. With the 
exception of the last unit which has 
about eighty pages, approximately 
fifty pages have been assigned to 
each of the other units. A very help- 
ful learning device, the chronologi- 
cal review of dates and events, is 
found at the end of each unit. In 
addition, the questions at the end of 
each chapter are good, thoughtful, 
varied, and not too many in number. 
The section, “For Your Notebook,” 
might not always be practical for 
use by all high school students in 
second year. However, used in con- 
junction with reports on the “Se- 
lected Readings” this section would 
provide a very good project for the 


more able and superior student 
“The Selected Readings” could cop. 
tain more references for the level 
of reading and comprehension of 
the average and below average high 
school students. 


As the preface and sub-title state, 
this history is treated from a univer. 
sal viewpoint. It is concerned with 
the developments, that is the 
growth, rise, and spread of civiliza. 
tions, empires, universal religions, 
major revolutions, wars, and other 
great events that have had an influ. 
ence upon human society. The his- 
tory of Western Europe is used asa 
core because it was, to paraphrase 
Professor Hoffman, the European 
who discovered, explored, colo- 
nized, and aided in getting the vari- 
ous countries and peoples of the 
world to become aware of one an- 
other. But not enough material on 
the more important countries of the 
Near and Far East has been in 
cluded if this work is to be con 
sidered a world history. The brief 
summaries on- such nations as 
China, Japan, India, and Korea are 
not sufficient to explain some of the 
causes for rejection or acceptance 
of the European discoverers, 
traders, and colonizers. To incor 
porate material on these areas 
would add to the size of an already 
large book, it is true. 


Since many high school students 
would have their first and perhaps 
last acquaintance with world his- 
tory and western civilization, the 
publication of this work is most op- 
portune. It is well organized, inter- 
estingly as well as accurately 
written, and bound and printed ina 
very attractive format. Further 
more, a very adequate treatment of 
events concerned with the history 
of the Roman Catholic Church 
should prove an added recom 
mendation for its use by teachers 
and students in Catholic high 
schools. 

SisTER MARIE LEONORE 


Chairman, Department of History, Cok 
lege of Mt. St. Vincent, New York 7 
i 
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The Philippines: Christian Bul- 
wark in Asia. By Joseph W. 
Regan, M.M. (World Horizon 
Reports, Report No. 21; Mary- 
knoll New York; pages 41; price 
50 cents ). 


In this admirable report, Father 
Regan presents a concise history of 
the Philippines—a tropical Para- 
dise—under three important as- 
pects: Spanish Rule, the American 
Regime, and the Philippines today, 
an independent nation. The origin 
of the Filipino people, their way of 
life, the civilization which they 
achieved and developed during the 
centuries, their acceptance of 
Christianity, forms a fascinating 
story. 

Loyalty to the Catholic Faith 
brought to the Islands by Magellan 
and the Spanish missionaries stands 
out as the dominant characteristic 
of a people who bore the varying 
vicissitudes of Spanish and Ameri- 
can rule. As a nation, the Filipinos 
still merit the glory in the right to 
be called the sole Catholic country 
in the Orient. But for generations 
they have been plagued by a scar- 


city of priests to minister to their 
spiritual needs. 

Because of this unfortunate situa- 
tion, many Filipinos are poorly in- 
structed in their Faith and hence do 
not understand the importance of 
practicing the Catholic religion. 
Even today when numerous reli- 
gious communities are laboring to 
preserve and strengthen the Catho- 
lic Faith of the people, the supply 
of priests and Religious is still in- 
adequate. 

Father Regan stresses the need of 
well-trained American Catholics to 
enter the Philippines as specialists 
in various areas: education, health, 
industry, agriculture, etc. These 
zealous Catholic leaders could carry 
the social message of the Church to 
the working class, initiate and pro- 
mote programs of catechetical in- 
struction and social justice. 

This booklet contains a list of the 
main dates in Philippine history, 
statistics on religious men and 
women now laboring in the Islands, 
and a bibliography. 

SisTER BeniTA Da ey, C.S.J. 


The College of Saint Rose, Albany, New 
York 











Will you begin teaching without 
knowing how old your pupils are? 


Will you teach without recent data on 


their learning age and learning rate? 


Use 
KUHLMANN-ANDERSON 
Intelligence Test 
Yields Mental Age and I. Q. 
* 


New, 1958, time-saving I. Q. 
Calculator 


PERSONNEL PRESS, Inc. 


180 Nassau Street 
Princeton, N. J. 
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opportunity for inspection of D-G products and discussion 
of their potentialities in your school. 
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New York 1, N. Y. 


NEW TESTS 


ALGEBRA TEST for Engineering and Science 







First Algebra Test 
Second Algebra Test 

Geometry Test 

General Chemistry Test 

General Physics Test 

intermediate Battery Tests, Grades 4-6 
Advanced Battery Tests, Grades 7-9 







Pictographic Self Rating Scale 


other things—a must for high schools. 






Specimen Set Reading & English Tests 
Specimen Set Mathematics & Science Tests 
Specimen Set Elementary Tests 
Specimen Set High School Tests 
Specimen Set Aptitude Tests 









Send for Test Catalog 


Catherine Tekakwitha. By Fran- 


NATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 
AND APTITUDE TESTS 







This Scale helps the teacher learn more about how a pupil feels 
on such things as: Reading, paying attention, talking about ideas 
presented in class, using the library, doing home work, and many 





ces Taylor Patterson. (Sheed and 
Ward, New York, 1958; pages 
159; price $3). 


Intermingled artistically within 
the story of an extraordinary soul 
in even more extraordinary sur- 
roundings, the author presents a 
vivid picture of Indian life and 
customs of seventeenth century 
North America. For the dance of 
the sorcerer and medicine men, the 
fierce war with the pale-faced 
French, the cruel torture of cap- 
tives, the carving of utensils, the 
embroidering of moosehide with 
porcupine quills, all these absorbed 
the attention and interest of Tekak- 
witha until the coming of the 
Blackrobes. They told her about 
“Rawenio, the Ruler of the Sky,” 
and life was never the same for 
Tekakwitha after that. She fell in 
love with “Rawenio” who was so 
gentle and kind and caused His 
followers, the Blackrobes, to be 
compassionate and good. On the 
happy day of her baptism, Father 
de Lamberville called her Catherine 
after the holy virgin and martyr of 
Alexandria, for said he, “she used 
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ABCDEFG... 


The tools are simple... 
But spelling takes training .. . 
Help train them well .. . 


WATCH FOR THE NEW 


Madonna Speller 
Grades 2—8 


by Dr. Thomas G. Foran and 
Sister M. Roberta, O.S.F. 


Contains what teachers them- 
selves declared they need, 
in a survey of 96 dioceses 


N.C.E.A. CONVENTION BOOTH E-47 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


Washington, D.C. 
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all her strength to prove how eyj 
are false gods and in that you could 
imitate her here, among the young 
people of your race.” 

Then God provided for her thoy 
powerful means which He uses jp 
the fashioning of so many of His 
saints—persecution, suffering. He 
aunts reproached her for lazines 
when they found her praying o 
going to the chapel; her unck 
nagged her for refusing to many 
any of the strong young braves, for 
he was selfishly eager to have ap. 
other brave in the lodge for eco 
nomic and military use. Later on, 
when she had escaped to the 
“Praying Castle,” Father Cholence, 
on the feast of the Annunciation, 
1679, allowed her to vow herself 
to God completely. Like another 
“Little Flower of Jesus” this “Lily 
of the Mohawks” used penances as 
the expression of her love for God; 
like the “Little Flower” she suf- 
fered keenly the bitter cold while 
the enemy common to both of these 
saints, tuberculosis, wasted her, 
like the French saint, this Indian 
saint died in her 24th year. The 
poignant details of Tekakwitha’s 
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life and . oe me ae ey History: Methods and Interpretation 

this heroine, the fruit of the apos- a 
c labors of early American WILLIAM LEO BY, S.J. 

ee. may soon fotn the ranks of A real understanding of history begins with the first ap- 

the North American saints. Le preciation of the historical method. A knowledge of the 
When anyone can read a book methods and some practical application of them will 

in two sittings there must be some richly reward the student; a love for truth, a method of 

™ : doubt th biect study, a habit of accuracy, a sense of proportion, a bal- 

a. Without no y en anced judgment in the face of current problems are a few 

— - bei cues oe of the rewards. They are all marks of an educated man. 

r 

ee in this ony. her repu- Paper, xi + 113 pages, $2.50 

tation for good writing. Finally, 

the fact that Mrs. Patterson lived 

among the Indians at the Mission 

of St. Francis Xavier, the “Praying Loyola University Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 

Castle” where Tekakwitha lived 

for the last years of her life, brings 

to her story an abundance of de- 

tails and a tone of genuineness. 
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5 M. Xavier, O.S.U., Principal, St. Guidance and Counseling for Catholic Schools 


Patrick’s Academy, Sidney, Nebr. LAWRENCE J. SAALFELD 


The author seeks to outline a practical counseling method proper to the 
Moral Values in Public Educa- problems and needs of Catholic students. His principal aims are to set 

tion: Lessons from the Kentucky forth the duties of personnel, to recommend procedures for initiating a 

Experience. By Ellis Ford Hart- program, and to offer means of implementing a guidance and counseling 

ford (Harper & Brothers, New wrap ee seal . es - eee technical work, 

uta OW-tO-dOo-1 manual for neipais an ersonnel. 

York; pages aoe + SaY, 4). Cloth, vii + 264 pages, $4.50 
Too often in recent publications 
the worlds “moral and spiritual 
values” represent a generic catch 
all of no particular meaning. Many 
advocates of the inclusion of “moral 
and spiritual values” in the cur- 
riculum for public education are 
simply connoting meanings for 
these terms. Frequently the terms 
because they are considered to- . D AILY MISSAL 
gether are subjected to one limited Sai ae 
and confused interpretation. Gen- @ Large Type @ Simplified 
erally moral values taken in this @ Full-Colored Illustrations 
context degenerate into customary A 1 ys init DELUXE 
values which are only moral CLOTH LEATHER LEATHER 
accidentally. 

This piedineihen does not en- MISSALS $379 $650 $800 
tirely apply to the book under ex- 
amination. The reviewer is fully 
aware that the Kentucky Movement a SUNDAY MISSAL 
as described’ in Moral Values in g : 
Public Education is a sincere at- a Full-Colored Iilustrations 


' a EATHER 
tempt to provide character educa- oa PAPER com Gow EDGE 
tion for the children in the State 


of Kentucky. ‘ \ $125 $950 $400 


The objection to this book must 
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movement. The reader will observe . 

the fact that these principles are © 100 Colored Illustrations. 


pragmatic, confusing, and subjec- Paper .50 Leatherette 1.00 
tive, as can be seen from the fol- 


lnwing quotations: WHEREVER CATHOLIC BOOKS ARE SOLD 


Moral and efenniien fe de- 
—, of 


fined as that the school pro- 
gram which olin to help growin 
persons to achieve an understanding o 





their relations to nature and society, 
to discover the moral and spiritual na- 
ture of these relations and the moral 
obligations involved in them in the 
light of the growing moral and spiritual 
values whic man has tested through 
centuries of living and which are re- 
corded in his cultural traditions, to 
learn to control their conduct by these 
standards, and to achieve a philosophy 
of life. 

It is assumed that morality and spiri- 
tuality are qualities that are potentially 
present in any and every experience of 


DO YOU TEACH FRENCH?? 
For Loan 
regular programs of 
FILMS 
KODACHROME 
TRANSPARENCIES 
FILM STRIPS 
EXHIBITS 
For free catalogue apply io 
Society for French American 
Cultural Services and Educa- 


tional Aid (Facsea) 
972 Fifth Avenue, New York 21,N.Y. 
** Apply for free catalogue”’ 
For Sale 


Kodachrome Transparencies 
and Sound Tape Commentaries 


growing persons in their interaction 
with their natural, social, and cosmic 
world rather than abstract generaliza- 
tions about virtues in the form of so- 
called “traits,” 

Moral and spiritual values are not 
something to be injected into the school 
by some agency outside the school, but 
are indigenous to the learning process 
and the relations and activities of the 
school community. Since these values 
are functions of personal and social 
situations, their most fruitful source 
is to be found in the relations which 
the growing person sustains to persons 
and groups in the school communit 
and in the larger community of whic 
the school is a part. 


In view of these so-called guid- 
ing principles can there be value 
in this presentation? The answer is 
affirmative. For if the reader is 
aware that the term moral educa- 
tion in this experiment merely 
means training in the mores then 
he may derive some worth-while 
information from Professor Hart- 
ford’s work. 

In the final analysis consciousness 
of the activities presented by Pro- 
fessor Hartford can certainly result 
in a proper expression of behavior 
from which society will benefit. 

The reviewer is of the opinion 
that this is a movement in the right 
direction though it is only a small 


step in that direction. One mus 
insist upon objective values jf 
morality is to be achieved. 


Francis J. Lopato, Ph.D, 
Chairman, Dept. of Education, College 
of Mount St. Vincent 


Favorite Short Stories Ed. by 


Lewis G. Sterner (Globe Book j 


Co., New York, 1958; pages 512; 
price $2.64). 


Twenty-four stories well selected 
from the world’s storehouse of clas. 
sic short stories are included in this 
volume. The Necklace, The Frill, 
Rappaccini’s Daughter, The Cask of 
Amontillado, The Sire de Male- 
droit’s Door, are among these fa- 
vorites. This fact alone would make 
the purchase of the book worth. 
while. But there are other features 
which accentuate its value. 

The introductory chapter gives a 
brief but comprehensive history of 
the short story. Next follows an ade- 
quate answer to the question, What 
Is a Short Story? This section is par- 
ticularly well done because Mr. 
Sterner, in succinct yet complete ex- 
planation, includes every phase of 
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the short story and likewise gives 
specific examples from them show- 
ing that some are stories emphasiz- 
ing the plot, or character, or setting. 
He likewise points out that stories 
may be romantic or realistic; they 
may be theme or idea stories about 
which the characters revolve. 

Enjoying a story, to be sure, is 
usually the main reason for reading 
it, but to read on a higher plane in- 
volves that the reader understand 
the vocabulary, the style, and the 
structure of the story. When a 
reader is capable of doing these 
three things, he arrives at that keen 
enjoyment of a story which termi- 
nates in appreciation. And that is 
the object of this book—to teach 
students first to enjoy, then to un- 
derstand, and then to appreciate 
literature. 

Along with other teachers, Mr. 
Sterner does not expect apprecia- 
tion to come about automatically. 
So he furnishes a background for 
each story, by giving after each 
title, a brief biographical sketch of 
the author and other explanatory 
material which in turn give mean- 
ing to the story. There follows, at 


the end of each selection, short 
vocabulary exercises, questions for 
comprehension, and suggestions for 
doing things. For example after 
Anton Chekhov's, The Bet, these 
are some of the questions asked: 
“What evidence is there in the story 
that the author personally agreed 
with the prisoner's letter?” and 
“What does Chekhov mean by the 
prisoner’s “desire to save his life?’ ” 

This work is appropriately cli- 
maxed by exercises which will lead 
to writing. Lead sentences for orig- 
inal short stories and suggested 
titles for creative writing are also 
given. 

Favorite Short Stories is a com- 
bination anthology and text book 
which promises to sow the seeds 
not only for an enjoyment and ap- 
preciation of short stories but it also 
provides a stimulus for the writing 
of short stories. By reason of the 
solid yet attractive material in it, 
we predict that it will be well re- 
ceived by teachers and students. 


SisteR M. Xavier, O.S.U., Principal, St. 
Patrick’s Academy, Sidney, Nebr. 


Achieving Reading Skills Ed. by 


Wiiliam Elfert and Alfred Wein- 
stein (Globe Book Co., New 
York, 1958; pages 244; price 
$2.40). 
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Since a high per cent of all school 
work involves reading skills, teach- 
ers know that the chief assistance 
a slow learner can be offered is 
help in reading. So specialists in 
the field of reading are collaborat- 
ing with teachers by the publica- 
tion of a great number of profes- 
sional textbooks designed to offer 
divers types of remedial reading 
assistance. One such book is 
Achieving Reading Skills. By mak- 
ing use of a profusion of psycho- 
logically sound teaching aids, it is 
prepared to satisfy the specific, in- 
dividual, peculiar, and particular 
needs of pupils requiring intensive 
instruction in reading improve- 
ment. 

As reading material, the authors 
give highly entertaining excerpts 
from the classics which are so short 
that they will not disturb the short 
span of the reluctant reader’s at- 
tention, yet so attractively provoca- 
tive are the selections that the eager 
student will wish to read the whole 
story from which the passage is 
taken. While the interest level of 
the stories are teenage, yet the 
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reading level progresses from a 
third grade range in the beginning 
stories to the seventh grade level. 
The better reader, however, may 
start where his ability places him. 
These facts bring uniqueness and 
value to Achieving Reading Skills. 

Following each story are care- 
fully composed exercises planned 
for these purposes: building vo- 
cabulary, retaining ideas, testing 
the ability to arrange ideas from 
the story in order, appreciating the 
mood of the story, predicting out- 
comes and drawing inferences. Be- 
cause the teacher will learn the 
weaknesses of each student from 
the answers given to these exer- 
cises, this book allows for diag- 
nostic as well as remedial work in 
reading improvement. The final 
chapter of the book contains reme- 
dial drills covering every phase of 
word analysis and recognition— 
there are visual perception exer- 
cises, auditory perception drills, 
structural analysis, phonic analysis. 

For anyone wishing a substantial 
and fundamental, yet interesting 
and illustrative remedial reading 


text, Achieving Reading Skills is 
recommended. 


SisteR M. Xavier, O.S.U., Principal, St 
Patrick’s Academy, Sidney, Nebr. 


The Spiritans, A History of the 
Congregation of the Holy 
Ghost. By Henry J. Koren, 


C.S.Sp., $.T.D. (Duquesne Uni. 
versity, Pittsburgh 19, Penna, 
1958; pages 571, with Appen. 
dices, Bibliography, and Indexes, 
price, in paper $5.75; in cloth, 
$6.50). 


The story of the Spiritans is an 
absorbing story. A great deal of 
information is packed into the 57] 
pages of this volume. The author 
notes that the publication of his 
book is inspired not so much by a 
desire to attract public attention as 
by a wish to acquaint the Holy 
Ghost Fathers of the English-speak- 
ing world more fully with the ree- 
ord of their past. This record re- 
veals that the Spiritans, very early 
in their history, threw themselves 
into the struggle against the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth century her- 
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esies of Jansenism and Gallicanism 
in France. To their work and to 
the training given to many thou- 
sands of secular priests in the semi- 
naries of Paris, Meaux, Verdun, 
and Rome must be attributed the 
ultimate victory over these heresies. 

The havoc of the French Revolu- 
tion all but destroyed the Congre- 
gation of the Holy Ghost. Were it 
not for the indomitable courage of 
Father Bertout, this religious family 
might have passed into oblivion. 
He could glory in the fact his con- 
freres, in the face of persecution 
and death, maintained an unblem- 
ished record of unshakable ad- 
herence to their faith and to the 
Holy See. After the French Revo- 
lution it became the destiny of the 
Spiritans to restore the faith in the 
old French colonies and Mauritius. 
But the Church historian will look 
upon the pioneering labor of the 
Congregation in Africa as its dis- 
tinctive work. The Spiritans were 
the first to revive the defunct mis- 
sions among the Negroes in this 
long neglected continent. If Church 
membership has risen from prac- 
tically zero in 1843 to about 24,- 


Viterbo College 


000,000 in 1957, the increase is due 
in large measure to the efforts of 
the Holy Ghost Fathers. This state- 
ment és in no way derogatory of 
the work of other missionaries nor 
does it minimize the important con- 
tributions to the common task 
which other religious societies and 
missionaries have made. “Of the 
24,000,000 African Catholics,” 
writes Father Koren, “only about 
4,000,000 live in territories that are 
still entrusted to the Congregation. 
Nevertheless, despite their numer- 
ous commitments throughout the 
world, the Spiritans have continued 
to maintain for more than a century 
a larger staff in Africa than any 
other congregation. It is only quite 
recently that another society has 
been able to equal the number of 
its missionaries.” 

The first contact of the Holy 
Ghost Fathers with the territory 
that was later to become the United 
States seems to have taken place 
in a Boston jail. Father Maillard, 
the Apostle of the Micmac Indians 
in Acadia, was captured by the 
British in 1745 and landed in prison 
while in Boston, and was later de- 


ported to England. In 1794 three 
refugee priests from Guiana sought 
shelter in the United States. One 
of these became pastor of St. 
Patrick’s in Baltimore; another ac- 
cepted a pastorate near Emmits- 
burg, Maryland, and a third even- 
tually became Vicar General of the 
archdiocese of Baltimore in 1816. 
These were but the beginning of 
an influx of Spiritans into the 
United States, where today the 
Congregation ministers to a total 
of 73 parishes, 46 of which are 
colored parishes. In 1955, 82 
Fathers were stationed in these 46 
colored parishes and missions with 
a total of 41,275 Catholics under 
their care and more than 8,000 
children in their parochial schools. 
In the field of education the most 
important of all Spiritan works in 
the western hemisphere is the in- 
stitution known as Duquesne Uni-’ 
versity. 

It is indeed fitting and proper 
that the glowing record of the Con- 
gregation of the Holy Ghost and 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
founded on Whitsunday 1703, for 

(Continued on page 629) 
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Visiting the NCEA Exhibits 


By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, A.M., Ed.D., LL.D., 
Vice President General of NCEA, Editor, The Catholic Educator 


“Tue Exursit Hatt is truly a place to exchange ideas, 
make new friends, and gain a new vision of the work 
ahead. The questions of the educators help business, 
industry, and service groups to improve their products 
and services. In turn, better products and services help 
to raise teaching standards. Thus, the educators and 
the exhibitors-many of the latter professionally 
trained in educational techniques or school adminis- 
tration—work together to make better schools.” 

In this short paragraph L. I. McDougle, the past 
president of the Catholic Educational Exhibitors Asso- 
ciation, gives us a grasp of the contribution that the 
exhibitors can make to the quality of an educational 
convention. The National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation exercises care in the choice of firms and dealers 
to invite as exhibitors. Those who are concerned with 
furthering the best interests of our schools rest confi- 
dent that they are secure in dealing with firms of 
known integrity. It would destroy the very purpose of 
a convention if fly-by-night concerns dealing in ma- 
terials of doubtful value were allowed to present their 
wares on a plane of equality with dealers of estab- 
lished reputation. 

Those who visit the exhibits for the first time need 
not fear they will be pressured to buy or to place an 
order. The purpose of the exhibitors is to acquaint re- 
sponsible persons—teachers, principals, supervisors, 
and superintendents, even the presidents of colleges— 
with the best materials in their respective areas. 

At the present writing it seems likely that the total 
number of available exhibit spaces, 564, will be taken 
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over by the firms to whom an invitation was extended 
to exhibit at the Atlantic City convention of 1959. 
This is the largest number of exhibitors in the history 
of the Association. It is earnestly recommended to del- 
egates that they do not invite children to accompany 
them to the convention hall. Delegates need to be un- 
disturbed in their study of educational materials and 
supplies, and the random running hither and thither of 
irresponsible children is very vexing to them. 

A glance at the Exureir Directory of the 1958 con- 
vention in Philadelphia makes it clear that textbook 
exhibitors outnumber all others. These textbook com- 
panies offer the latest approved texts in all subject mat- 
ter from the kindergarten to the university. Audio- 
visual materials and equipment are among the offer- 
ings of many firms. The best in such accessories as pen- 
cils and pens, as well as instruction in the use of them, 
are available at many booths. Maps, globes, and charts 
are there in abundance. Musicians will wish to exam- 
ine material and equipment in the field of music. 
Others who may desire to make photography a hobby 
will find rich offerings here. School supplies of every 
type are on display. A large number of dealers will 
present such items as church vestments, school uni- 
forms and uniform accessories, and Sisters wearing ap- 
parel. The dealers in religious art and materials will 
have much of the old as well as much of the new. If 
a principal seeks the best in building maintenance 
materials, he or she can find it here. If planning to pur- 
chase a new school bus, he or she will have a chance 
to evaluate the respective merits of several buses 
standing on the exhibit floor. In fact the school official 
can make a study of everything from school furniture 
to fund raising. (Continued on page 613) 
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The exhibits are an education in themselves. Ample 
opportunity is given all delegates to travel through 
the exhibit aisles and examine the offerings leisurely 
without let or hindrance on the part of an exhibitor. 
The NCEA publishes a complete Exhibit Directory. 
A copy of this directory is given to every delegate at 
the registration desk. Get your copy of the Exhibit 


Directory and check the numbers of the booths you 
wish to visit first. Your exhibit visits should not inter- 
fere with your attending the convention sessions that 
are of value to you. The delegate will keep in mind 
that every session presents something that will con- 
tribute to the improvement of the school and its 
teaching procedures. 


Your Partner in Education—CEEA 


By John Joseph Moran, American Book Co., President, Catholic Educational Exhibitors Association 


8 Like Any society or association, the 

4 Catholic Educational Exhibitors 
Association was formed with a very 
definite purpose in mind. Actually, 
ours is twofold. First, to bring to 
the highest level of perfection the 
products and services necessary for 
the instruction of our Catholic 
youth. Second, constantly to im- 
prove the means of presenting these 
products and services to Catholic 
educators. 

While education has always been an important fac- 
tor in the survival of men and nations, it is even more 
important today when each hour presents its own par- 
ticular crisis. The need for educated men and women 
qualified to defend and explain the truths of God and 
country is in direct proportion to the force exerted 
against these truths. And never before has this force 
been so strong. 

Regardless of the skill of the individual instructor, 
much of his or her success depends upon the tools 
with which he is to work. This thrusts a profound re- 
sponsibility upon the makers of these tools—upon the 
members of the Catholic Educational Exhibitors Asso- 
ciation. 

It is, however, a responsibility cheerfully borne. 
This because of our sincere belief in the society in 
which we toil and because of a sincere belief of pur- 
pose. 

Our association provides a market place where the 
educational tool makers trade ideas, methods, and pro- 
cedures with a dual result. One, the product is bet- 
tered. Two, you, the buyer, are able to purchase a bet- 
ter product. 

One of the main activities of C.E.E.A. members is to 
exhibit at the many Diocesan Teachers’ Institutes held 
throughout the year. We keep constantly informed, 
through correspondence with diocesan school super- 
intendents, of the times and locations of these meet- 
ings. This information is passed on to all the members 
along with such pertinent information as booth sizes, 
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fees, and the general nature of the exhibit—textbooks, 
school equipment, general, etc. 

This information enables the prospective exhibitor 
to prepare his display more efficiently, thus making - 
your visit at his booth more fruitful for all concerned. 

A directory of all members is compiled and pub- 
lished for distribution to all diocesan school superin- 
tendents and community supervisors and serves much 
like the Yellow Pages of your telephone directory. 

A directory of all school superintendents and com- 
munity supervisors is, in turn, distributed to all mem- 
bers, thus facilitating their communication with these 
important persons. 

Another major function of the C.E.E.A. is the pub- 
lication of a bi-monthly bulletin which keeps the mem- 
bers abreast of the trends and tastes of the trade. 

Each year, on the occasion of the National Catholic 
Educational Association Convention, our annual ban- 
quet is held. At this time our yearly scholarship gift is 
presented to an officer of a selected college. Last year 
Villanova University was the recipient and two happy 
graduate students returned their heartfelt thanks. 

The C.E.E.A., conceived in 1949 at the NCEA Con- 
vention in Philadelphia, is a non-profit organization 
comprised of members serving Catholic educational 
institutions and regularly exhibiting at NCEA and 
other national, sectional and diocesan meetings. Mem- 
bership eligibility in C.E.E.A. is not predicated upon 
membership in NCEA but upon acceptance by them 
as exhibitors at their annual convention. 

Since our formal organization we have come to be 
recognized by the NCEA as the official liaison group 
in the national exhibit field. In token of this friendly 
relationship, the NCEA exhibits have been opened 
with an official ceremony on the first day of the annual 
convention. 

As you pass among the exhibits in Atlantic City you 
will see large yellow and blue placards bearing the 
emblem of the C.E.E.A. affixed to many of the booths. 
This indicates a C.E.E.A. member and an active part- 
ner in the great task of Catholic education. Stop and 
say hello; he'll be glad to meet you. 
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FEAR 
NO 
COLORS! 


What Religious or layman who has been appointed as an official in charge of the 
interior decorating scheme of an institution, bas not stood in awe of the tremendous 
variety of colors, shades, tones and tints which complicate his or her attempts to work 
out a pleasant pattern. Thus the title of the feature maintenance article for March 
April, Carnotic BurpING AND MAINTENANCE may very well serve as the rallying 
point for those harried administrators who are suddenly plunged into the strange 
world of interior decorating. A veteran of this field, Brother James Luke, F.S.C 
takes up the main points of color selection and planning in this article, places them it 
perspective, cites instances of effective use and warns of the pitfalls accompanying 
arbitrary selections. If you were ever placed in this position, de facto, protem or other- 


wise, you will undoubtedly enjoy and benefit from this interesting article. 


Your School, convent or rectory copy should reach you by the week of March 23rd. 


Other timely features contained in the March-April issue of CBM 
@ What's Ahead—the outlook for the forthcoming year 

Mary Hall Dormitory 

An Economical City School 

Wartime School Expanded 

Diocesan Cathedral Rectory 

Abbreviated Projects 

Use All the Tools—an interview 

The Eternal Arts of Oberammergau 


Thrift Buying for the Convent-Cafeteria 


Economical Sandwich Preparations—Questions on Food $ . 2 Eight ss 


Bro. Herman Zaccarelli, C.S.C., Food Editor lists an 


Work Simplification in the School Kitchen . f= oan 
catalog 
a issued | 

CATHOLIC BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE is a magazine designed to keep you in- | ; Techn; 
formed as to the trends of building, the procedures of maintenance, and the develop- om. — 
=e : . “RECT og 

ment in all fields of interest to those who must accept the responsibility, either now or detail | 
in the future, of an executive position in a Catholic Institution. ae 


the fur 


CATHOLIC BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE is a Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., Publication = 


Lighting—a pictorial roundup 





News of School Supplies and Equipment 


School architects do not always remember to provide places 
to fasten pencil sharpeners. The Boston Portable, 

shown at right, is the answer for these modern 

classrooms. Since it is portable, it can be placed in 

the teacher’s desk or kept on the desk where 

pencil sharpening can be controlled. The Boston Portable 
has a steel receptacle, steel gears and cutters for 

school usage. This article can be seen and handled 

at the NCEA convention booth of the C. Howard 

Hunt Pen Co. SS&E 23 





More new titles both in the Landmark Series and in the 
Documentary Series are announced for September 

release. These are dramatic recordings on 331/; rpm. 
non-breakable records. The Landmark records will 
dramatize “Alexander Hamilton and Aaron Burr,” 
“Trappers and Traders of the Far West,” “Commodore Perry 
and the Opening of Japan,” and “Teddy Roosevelt and His 
Rough Riders.” Promised are the usual exciting 
dramatizations, authentic information, music of the 
period, and sound effects. The two new Documentary 
records will present “The Mayflower Compact,” 
“Washington’s Farewell Address,” “The Monroe Doctrine,” 
and Franklin Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms Speech.” 
Enrichment Teaching Materials is at 246 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. SS&E 24 





Modern teaching aids help the teacher supplement and 
reinforce the basic instruction a girl receives from her mother 
on menstruation. The teacher with these aids can present 
facts with ease, simplicity, taste, and logic. 
An educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene is available 
from Personal Products Corp., Miltown, N. J., which 
contains all the printed aids as well as descriptions 

of a film and filmstrip. The film is Molly Grows Up. 
Obtainable on a free loan basis, it is a 16mm movie Colscitinnal 

in sound. The color filmstrip, Confidence Because . . . 
You Understand Menstruation, is for girls 14 years gad 
and over. It comes with a script for the teacher and with 
or without sound on disc recording. Teachers 
may have it free. SS&E 25 


Menstrual Hygiene 





Eight science room plans, with equipment 
lists and mechanical 

service roughing-in details 

for all items, add value to this new 


catalog: Science Furniture Catalog, 
issued by Kewaunee Mfg. Co. of Adrian, 
Michigan, and its affiliate, 
Technical Furniture, Inc., Statesville, 
North Carolina. This 28-page 
catalog illustrates and describes in 
detail laboratory furniture and 
equipment which is available immediately 
from stock. The maker mentions that 
the furniture is priced on the basis of 
economical, large production runs. 

SS&E 26 
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A unique service to girls’ high schools and academies is offered by 
Consolidated Services of New York. 

Many will agree that the student’s own casual footwear 

often detracts from the trim appearance of the school uniform. 
The solution to this problem is school shoes styled 

to conform with the school uniform. 

Students served by Consolidated Services are assured of proper fit 
through individual fittings made by trained personnel 

at the school. Sizes run from small 2 to large 12, 

AAAA to EEE widths. A reserve stock of each style is on hand at 
the warehouse for possible replacement needs 

during the school year. Further information may be obtained 
from Consolidated Services, 4 White St., New York 13. SS&E 27 





a new sound in‘sound projectors... 


4 


PAN-HARMONIC SOUND 


now yours with all Bell & Howell Filmosound Specialists 


Rugged Filmosound Specialists are 
sapphire jeweled for 400% longer life. 
Choose from 3 models and many com- 
binations of features! 


Now, for the first time, the audio 
communicates as clearly as the vis- 
ual. Bell & Howell’s Pan- Harmonic 
sound offers new clarity and richness 
for sharper communication. 


The vastly improved sound results 
from (1) a high fidelity amplifier, 
and (2) a newly designed speaker, 
permanently mounted in the projec- 
tor case itself. 


This permanent location provides 
enclosed baffling for superior fidelity 
and impelling realism. The location 
also insures uniform distribution of 
sound, forward and to the sides. Sit- 
ting high, at ear level, it projects 
sound above the usual obstructions 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 
}} Bell & Howell 
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and reaches the audience directly. 
Add to this the convenience of 
clean and speedy set-up, for with 
integrated system there are no wilt 
to string from projector to speaker. 


Thus, in areas of 2,000 square fed 


or less, the new Filmosound Specia 
ists offer remarkably improved co 
munication and convenience. 


Write for private audition 


Gentlemen: 

I would like to hear for myself, how © 
Harmonic sound can improve our Au# 
Visual communications. 


Write Bell & Howell, 7166 McCormick F 
Chicago 45, Illinois. 


eee | 
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EDUCATION 


Educational Television in the Training of Teachers 


By Francis J. Lodato, Ph.D., and Robert E. Trainor, M.S., College of Mount St. Vincent, New York 71, N. Y. 


A by-product use—as it were—of educational television pro- 
grams is proposed. Teachers-to-be are assigned a given pro- 
gram to view for the purpose of appraising the teaching 

ure of the teacher on the screen. Following the viewing 
faculty and class reconvene for extensive discussion. 


Dr. Lodato is chairman of the department of education at the 
College; Mr. Trainor is coordinator of student teaching. 


THE ADVENT of educational television to many areas of 
he country has given rise to numerous innovations in 
he teaching profession, such as the supplementing of 
e classroom teacher, the instructing of home-bound, 
and the training of teachers. Though the primary pur- 
pose of televising lessons is the instruction of pupils 
by supplementing the classroom teacher, a secondary 

purpose, and a very important by-product, might very 
ell be the training of teachers. The method by which 

plectronics can be incorporated into our teacher train- 
ng programs is simple, but effective. 

The professor of education should select suitable 
programs for his student teachers to observe from the 
tudy guides, published by the various departments of 
pducation. The study guides are intended to assist the 
lassroom teacher in the preparation of the class for 
pbtaining the optimum benefits accuable from educa- 
ional television viewing. The guides list the theme, a 
brief description of the lesson, and an assignment for 
he next broadcast. 












dvisers Meet with Pupils 


Immediately preceding the observing of the tele- 
ision presentation, the student teachers should meet 
vith their faculty advisers to discuss the content and 
ethodology of the lesson. Professors from content 
eld departments should lead a discussion of the sub- 
ect in order to supply the group with the necessary 
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facts and clear concepts. Professors from the education 
department should discuss the possible techniques and 
methodology that could be used. 

The final preparation to be made is the establishing 
of a scale for evaluating the lesson. The group might 
decide to focus its attention on two areas of teaching, 
such as motivation and questioning. Not only should 
the areas of critical observation be decided upon, but 
criteria for judging their educational value in the lesson 
must be agreed upon. In the case of motivation, a 
framework of discussion might be established as fol- 
lows: 


1. What motivation was employed? 

a. Was the motivation sufficient for the lesson? 

b. Was the motivation maintained throughout 
the lesson? Explain. 

c. What relationship, if any, existed between 
the readiness level of the children and the 
motivation? 

2. What other motivating devices might have proved 
equally as effective for this lesson? 


Reconvenes for Discussion 


After this thorough discussion, the group is ready for 
the viewing of the lesson. Immediately afterward, the 
class should reconvene for extensive discussion. The 
faculty and the teacher trainees should evaluate the 
lesson in terms of the predetermined areas of concen- 
tration. The criteria should be considered as the frame- 
work for the appraisal of the lesson. 

Undoubtedly, teaching weaknesses will appear from 
time to time in the televised lessons; the motivation 
might have been inappropriate, or the questions might 
not have required so much critical thinking as would 
be desirable for a particular lesson. If such becomes the 
case, the education students should be led not only to 
identify the weaknesses, but also to suggest improve- 
ments. By these methods, our teacher training colleges 
will utilize a new tool in the development of compe- 
tent teachers. 
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JOHNNY IS LEARING TO READ 





And his sister, too! (A Reading Laboratory class in 
session at Marymount Secondary School, Tarrytown, 
New York. Photographer: Mother Bernard.) 







During the fall of 1958, The Reading Laboratory 
trained over one thousand students in advanced 
reading skills. 



















Our primary focus has always been 
on teaching young people reading skills and intro- 
ducing them, through reading, to the vast and im- 
portant world of ideas. We incorporated into our 
school programs this fall more products of our 
continuing research than ever before. Our coun- 
selors conducted on-campus programs which were 
carefully integrated with the individual school 
In the fall and winter of 1958-1959, 
we conducted fifty-seven school programs in four- 
teen states. The average student gains were 220% 
in reading rate and 20% in comprehension. All re- 
sults of these programs that could be measured 
exceeded previous performance. 


curriculum. 


For further information about our summer and fall 
programs, please contact us and we shall be happy 
to send a consultant to speak with you, or you may 
wish to stop at our booth at the NCEA Convention. 
A list of Catholic schools where we have conducted 









programs is available upon request, and we would be 
happy to answer your questions at that time. 
Please address all inquiries to: 


THE READING LABORATORY, INC. 


500 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 







2024 Locust St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


20 LaArcada Crt. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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Future teachers critically watch an educa 
television program at the College of Mount St. V 
New York City. Such viewing sero 

a vicarious visit to a classroom to ob 

an experienced teacher in action. Analyg 

method, motivation, etc., follow inj 

discussion pe 







The authors believe that the use of educational] 
vision for the training of teachers is a good educaty 
device for the following reasons: 5 


ce CU ri OS! ee 


1. The group experience of viewing a lesson 1 
a discussion following it very meaningful. 

2. Educational television will enable our train 
education to see excellent teachers in action, 0 
doubtedly, the television faculty are outstant 
members of the profession. i 

3. Classroom teachers are encouraged to make} 
use of any and all educational devices, includ 
television. There is no better place for a prog 
tive teacher to become acquainted with this 
medium of education than in the undergrad 
training program. 

4. The prospective teacher will observe a variety 
teaching methods developed in many educatit 

systems. She will be able to adopt those that 

make her feel most comfortable. 


i 


Since the goal of every teacher training program! 
to produce good teachers, every device which can 
employed in enriching the program presented to p 
spective students should be thoroughly investigalt 
and evaluated. Direct participation is worthwhile! 
it is not always practical. Viewing educational te 
vision should be one method of implementing the} 
gram of students interested in teaching. 


Visualizing How a Bill Becomes Law 


By Sister Edmond de Marie, F.S.E., St. Francis Co 
109 Sheridan, St. Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


Civics TEACHERS are always searching for an inter 
ing and exciting way of teaching the different st# 
which a bill must take before it becomes a law oft 


The CATHOLIC EDUCH 














Ko 


as. 


At Woodrow Wilson Jr. H. S., Wyandotte, Mich., L. D. Murphy 
(seated), AV Director for the Wyandotte Schools, tells how: 


atiataianien i 
te 


“Our classrooms put conveniences teachers need at their 
finger tips...So, too, do our Kodak Pageant Projectors.” 


“Before approving plans for our building, we 
asked our teachers what they needed to teach 
most effectively. As a result, we have built dis- 
play cases, file cabinets, and flat storage drawers 
in every classroom, and project rooms adjoining 
most classrooms. When it comes to showing edu- 
cational films, our teachers want and get the 
same kind of finger-tip convenience from our 


Kodak Pageant Projectors.” 

Put control and convenience at the finger tips 
of your teachers with the Kodak Pageant 16mm 
Sound Projector. Folding reel arms and attached 
drive belts make the Pageant easy to set up and 
use. Ask any Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer for a 
demonstration at your school. Or get details by 
writing for Bulletin V3-22. 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





AVINGS 


pOLLAR 5 


Buy From 

WILCOX & FOLLETT’S STOCK OF 
FINE USED, REBOUND, AND 
NEW TEXTBOOKS 


Every book we ship comes to you with our 
UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE. 


Wilcox & Follett is the largest textbook 
jobber serving the Catholic Schools in this 
country. Substantial SAVINGS are offered 
on your text, reference and supplementary 
book needs throughout the year. ASK FOR 
OUR T-58 CATALOG. 


Fast, efficient SERVICE is assured on every 
order placed with Wilcox & Follett. In- 
dividual orders are processed by experi- 
enced personnel in accordance with customer 
specifications. 


SEND YOUR COMPLETE FALL TEXTBOOK 
ORDER—OR send a copy of your textbook 
requirements. By return mail Wilcox & 
Follett will send you a quotation on items 
we can supply at WORTHWHILE SAVINGS. 
This special service involves NO OBLIGA- 
TION. 


Visit us at the National Catholic Educational 
Association Convention in Atlantic City— 
booth numbers F-32 and F-34. Meet our 


representative, Peter J. Lorenzo. 


WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 


1000 WEST WASHINGTON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


land. Since drill is often frowned upon as being too 
dry and monotonous, the teacher must utilize othe 
methods by which the pupils will acquire this know). 
edge in a meaningful but pleasant way. In my opin. 
ion, an electrical device to be described below is one 
means of solving this problem. 

What is the electrical device? It is a diagram that 
has been wired and connected to a light which glows 
when a bill takes a correct step towards becoming a 
law. 


How Constructed 


How is such a device constructed? On a large piece 
of plywood 4’ by 3’, several pupils, using woodburn- 
ing sets burnt out the picture of the United States Cap. 
itol, indicating in cut-out letters the main buildings. 
Above this was outlined in black paint the letters of 
the word: LAW. Evenly spaced along the lines of these 
three letters, were placed dots to represent the differ- 
ent steps taken by a bill. Passed through the board at 
the center of these dots were bolts fitted with nuts 
which served to hold them and wires, as will be ex- 
plained. To the left of the illustration was placed a 


The pupil-built display, wired to light up when 

a pupil used his wand to indicate the 

correct step as a bill becomes a law. Full details 

of construction and use are found in the accompanying 
text. 


legend citing the twenty-five different steps, but not in 
their correct order. Adjacent to these names, bolts were 
passed through the board, each fitted with a nut. Next 
a wire was fastend to the bolt which represented the 
first step a bill takes, as found on the legend, its other 
end being fasted to the bolt centered on the topmost 
dot at the top of the letter L. The second wire connet- 
ted the bolt for the second step in the legend to the 
next-to-topmost bolt on the letter L, and so on for all 
the steps. Note then, that the bolts centered on the dots 
on the letters represented the several steps in ordét, 











FR. LAWRENCE LONERGAN, C.M. ADVISES ARTIST COLABELLA ON HIS PAINTING FOR 
THE ST. JOHN’S CATECHISM FILMSTRIPS. 


THE BALTIMORE CATECHISM ... 


Professionally prepared in vivid color and sound dramatization 


THE CREED (ten units) THE SACRAMENTS (ten units) THE COMMANDMENTS (4 units ready) 


Each unit contains a filmstrip of 60 frames of original art work in 
Eastman color; a ten minute dramatization recorded by R.C.A. 
on a 12” unbreakable record of standard speed; a complete lesson 
plan for teaching the doctrine of each lesson, together with sug- 
gestions for prayers and resolutions. 


ALMOST 90,000 UNITS NOW IN USE OVER 
8000 SCHOOLS AND PARISHES 


Parochial School Children ® Released Time Classes ® Confraternity Groups 


THE ST. JOHN’S CATECHISM 


A SOUND FILMSTRIP SERIES 


Written and produced by the Vincentian Fathers of St. John’s University 


For complete information and folder write: 


“BRIAN PRESS INC., 839 Stewart Ave., Garden City, N. Y. 


These are the most valuable audio visual aids available. The unit on the Holy 
Eucharist and the units on the Mass are theological and psychological masterpieces. 


Rev. Louis J. Dowd, S.J. 
Catechetical Center 
Formosa 
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AUDIO VISUAL & 


Motion Picture Equipment 
ECCO «1500 
FILM CLEANER 


Cleans—Lubricates— 
Prevents Dust Static 


Clean and inspect your 

film in one easy opera- Speedroll 
tion. Operates effec- Applicator 
tively at several hundred feet per minute. Save 
time, fluid, labor, and money. Lifetime bakelite 
construction. Eliminates waxing. Absolutely safe 
and NON-TOXIC NON-INFLAMMABLE. 
Widely used by schools, colleges and film libraries. 


Ecco No. 1500 Applicator 
Ecco No. 1500 cleaning fluid Quart $2.50 
Gallon $9.60 
Ecco No. 2000 cleaning fluid for NEGATIVES 


Quart $1.95 Gallon $6.50 
ALL FILM HANDLING SUPPLIES IN STOCK 
Acetone, per quart $1.40 Per Gallon $4.50 
Ethyloid Film Cement, pint 
Film Handling gloves, per dozen 
Galco Filmeter stop watch, Swiss jewelled movement. Meas- 
ures equivalent footage for 16mm and 35mm film $29.50 


whereas the bolts for the legend are deliberately 
scrambled in order. Of course, all wiring is strung on 
the back of the plywood panel. Next, the wires wer 
connected also to a 6-volt battery and a flashlight bul, 
the latter placed a little above the word LAW. The 
battery is fitted into a small box fastened to the bac 
of the plywood and to which are attached two othe 
wires. These two wires are slipped through two metal 
curtain rods with a screw attached at each end tp 
secure and contact. Each rod is used by the pupils a 
a pointer. 


How It Works 


A pupil touches the first screw on the “L” of the 
word, LAW, with the metal rod. With the other rod, 
another pupil must select and touch in the legend the 
screw which corresponds to the first step taken bya 
bill. If the pupil has selected correctly in the legend, 
the light goes on. For example, with one rod Joh 
touches the first screw in “L”—Tom places the second 
rod on the screw in the legend which represents the 
first step, “Senator introduces bill.” The light goes on 
because he is correct. The same procedure is carried 
out until the twenty-five steps have been passed. 
Finally at the last step, when the bill does become a 


also lights 
law. 


Values 


There a 
project. F 
group or 
values gai 
ect. 

A. It is 
mittee - 


Are You on Our Mailing List? Send for Descriptive Literature. 


THE CAMERA MART INC. 
1845 Broadway (at 60 St.) N. Y. 23 PLaze 7-6977 


law through the signature of the president or through 
a two-thirds majority vote over the President’s veto, 
an additional light placed in the dome of the capitol 


World’s leading producer of AUTHENTIC folk 
music on RECORDS including THE ETHNIC 
FOLKWAYS LIBRARY which contains an un- 
usual selection of the music of over 600 peoples: 
recorded on location by native orchestras and vocal 
groups; each Long Play Record is accompanied by 
extensive notes by famous collectors and recog- 
nized authorities. . . 


FOLKWAYS 
RECORDS 


And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series for 
children. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERI- 
CAN FOLK MUSIC, INTERNATIONAL, 
SCIENCE AND LITERATURE SERIES. 


Most of the issues are original recordings on HIGH 
FIDELITY — 40-18,000 cycles. ALL FOLK- 
WAYS RECORDS are guaranteed for quality of 
reproduction and content. 


For complete catalogue 
write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORPORATION 


117 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 








lso lights up. This signifies that we now have a new 


law. 


Values 


There are many worth-while outcomes from such a 
project. First, there are the values attained by the 
group or groups making the device; secondly, the 
values gained by the entire class in utilizing the proj- 


ect. 


A. It is safe to assume that the construction com- 
mittee achieved these outcomes: 


1. 


3. 


A knowledge of the important steps through 
which a bill must pass before binding the nation. 


. An increased ability to work with tools, electri- 


cal equipment, and other materials. 
The satisfaction derived from a project well con- 
ceived and well executed. 


B. Consumer values derived by the class are: 
1. Knowledge of how a bill does become a law. 


2. 


Proper attitude and mind set toward learning 
the process derived by satisfaction secured in 
playing the “electrical device.” The learning proc- 
ess requires activity by the pupil and success in 
accomplishment is concrete, definite, and known 


to all by the flashing light. 


. The lazy, indifferent or slow pupil is spurred on 


by group pressure to learn the steps. Lack of 
knowledge decreases the score of his team and 


(Continued on page 629) 


























the PhonoVisual ” method 


Our best advertisement: Satisfied Users! 


Read what a few of many say about this modern and simplified method 
of PHONETIC instruction—for the Primary Classroom and Remedial 
Programs. 


“As far as | can see, your Method is absolutely the most scientific 
teaching of phonics on the globe—it works!” 
. .. Joy Louise Joslyn, Ridgway, Colorado 


“Il am completely sold on Phonovisual as THE method of teaching 
Phonics and the $4.95 | spent for the Method Book and Charts was the 
best investment | ever made.” 

. .. Charlotte Mower, Aberdeen, N. D. 


“| have been using the Phonovisual educational material for the past 
four years and | consider it the best that | have ever seen.” 
. .. Eunice Sprague, Visalia, Calif. 


“‘The Method you have outlined always does the trick. It seems to 
bring light and understanding to little perplexed minds.” 
... Sister Mary Theresette, S.N.D., Directress 
Notre Dame Reading Clinic, Covington, Ky. 


Catholic educators are invited to visit us at Booth No. G 23, N.C.E.A. 
Convention, Atlantic City, or for complete details, write: 


PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Dept. H Box 5625 Washington 16, D. C. 








EXPLORING by SATELLITE 


A NEW CONCEPT 
OF EDUCATIONAL FILM PRODUCTION 


Applying science principles in space explora- 
tion—Actual footage from Cape Canaveral 
shows satellite building, launching, tracking and 
reception of data. Basic laws of the universe 
are illustrated in full animation. Shows satel- 
lite discoveries. 


COLLABORATORS: 
Dr. R. W. Porter © Dr. W.W. Kellogg © F. M. Branley 


Junior High — High School — College — Adult 
28 Minutes — Color $240 — B&W $120 


Preview Prints 
Available 



































FILM PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
7238 W. TOUHY AVE. 
CHICAGO 48, ILL. 
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EVALUATES Audio-Visual Materials 


Rome Eternal 


This is a four unit film series, or- 
iginally televised on the “Catholic 
Hour” over NBC twice during the 
past year. The series is now avail- 
able for showing in schools and 
parishes. Each unit is in 16mm 
sound, black and white with a run- 
ning time of one half hour. Titles of 
the films are: (1) The City of Peter; 
(2) The City of Faith; (3) Renais- 
sance Rome; (4) Our Moment in 
Time. 

The series presents an historical 
travelog of the artistic, religious, 
and cultural heritage of Rome and 
the Vatican. As a two-hour history 
of the Church it is a magnificent 
piece of art. Against a background 
of tombs, triumphal arches, via- 
ducts, and columns the series un- 
folds the story of the Church. In 
the first film the story opens dimly 


The final film presents a detailed 
study of the Vatican City and Pope 
Pius XII. Depicted are the post 
office, newspaper, and radio station, 
the various national universities. 
Finally, the Holy Father is shown 
speaking in a general audience at 
Castel Gondolfo, and later at the 
Basilica of St. Peter's. 

The series was produced by the 
National Council of Catholic Men 
and NBC. Executive producer for 
NCCM was Martin H. Work; pro- 
ducer was Richard J. Walsh, and 
the editorial conception was the 
work of Msgr. John J. Dougherty. 
For NBC the producer was Doris 
Ann, the director was Martin 
Hoade, the photographer was Jo- 
seph Vadala. The script was 
written by Pulitizer prize-winner 
Paul Horgan; music was composed 
by Jacques Belasco. The third film 
contains portions of a Mass sung by 








Each film may be rented at $12.50 
per showing; rental cost for the 
series is $45.00. Prints are available 
for restricted use purchase fo 
$175.00 each. For further informa. 
tion write: NCCM, Radio-TV-Film 
Depts., 50 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. 


3. Renaissance Rome 


Description. This 30-minute film 
is one of a series of four that was 
shown on “The Catholic Hou’ 
twice during the past year. It be 
gins with a short account of the 
history, organization and duties of 
the famous “Swiss Guards.” The re 
mainder of the film is mainly de 
voted to a photographic tour of 
the many artistic treasures in Rome 
and especially in the Vatican. The 
photography is superior and it is 
likely that even tourists and stu- 
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not be privileged to make studies 
so detailed as those revealed by 
much of the close-up photography. 
The pictures of the “Pieta,” for 
instance, are magnificent; seeing 
them and others in this film is a rich 
experience. 

Analysis. After viewing this film, 
the Committee was unanimous in 
its praise. It is interesting, well 
written, and expertly produced. 
But, regrettably, because of the 
culture and background necessary 
for a proper appreciation of such 
a film, it can be recommended only 
for a restricted and well prepared 
audience. Its greatest potential 
would be reached on the high 
school and college level. Possibly 
for a year or so the film may have a 
wider-than-usual appeal because of 
the recent momentous events that 
have transpired in Rome and at the 
Vatican. 
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Technically, the photography is 
excellent and the scenes are im- 
pressive. The thirty minutes pass 
very quickly; the sequence is 
smoothly worked out. Some mem- 
bers of the Committee felt that 
when individuals intruded on the 
scene, such intrusions were artificial 
and distracting. However, when 
large groups were in the picture, 
they fitted in very nicely. Using a 
second voice to speak for Michel- 
angelo was appropriate and effec- 
tive, though the use of such a 
technique earlier in the film ap- 
peared to be disruptive and pos- 
sibly awkward. 

Appraisal. In conclusion, NBC- 
TV and the National Council of 
Catholic Men are to be commended 
for turning out a film of such great 
merit. Unfortunately, pupils of 
those grades and groups where 
audio-visual aids are most effective 
will not be able to profit from it be- 
cause of their necessarily limited 
background. However, with proper 
preparation and with mature groups 
the film is a wonderful scenic jour- 
ney through the art treasures of the 
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“Kake me to 
your teacher” 





Other Viewlex projectors 
available from $50.25 to 
$495.00. Ask your Viewlex 
Audio-Visual franchised 
dealer for a demonstration, 
or write for catalog. 





The VIEWLEX V-500 


The projector with features of the future—Viewlex 
V-500 Combination 35mm Filmstrip and 2” x 2” Slide 
Projector makes your teaching easier. Automatic film 
threading means — you just slide the film into the 
projector channel and it threads itself. Then film 
winds neatly onto take-up reel — automatically. 
Projects single or double frame, horizontally or ver- 
tically. The 500 watt lamp in the exclusive light 
multiplier optical system gives evenly distributed 
light to every section of the screen — more light than 
other projectors of even higher wattage... and your 
pictures always stay in focus. An exclusive reverse 
jet-action suction fan draws cool air in and around 
the film first — circulates it quickly throughout the 
projector — dissipating lamp heat out of side vents. 
Sealed top eliminates any distracting light leakage. 
An added aid is the built-in magnifier pointer that 
actually enlarges any portion of projected filmstrip 
image to fix attention on details under discussion. 
Comes complete with 5” f/3.5 Luxtar lens and slip-on 
aircraft carrying case. 


3”, 7”, 9” and 11” lenses available. 


For even greater brilliance the V-500 is also avail- 
able with a 5” f/2.8 Luxtar lens. 


c All Viewlex projectors are GUARANTEED FOR A LIFETIME. 
1ewle xX. inc. 
35-04 QUEENS BOULEVARD, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 








Summer Checkup 
& Kepair Time 





YOUR AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIP- 
MENT HAS HAD 9 MONTHS 
OF HARD WEAR. NOW IS THE 
TIME TO CALL YOUR NAVA 
DEALER FOR CHECKUP, RE- 
PAIR, CLEANING, AND RE- 
CONDITIONING. 

Start the 1959-60 school year 
with all your audio - visual 
equipment in good shape. The 
summer vacation is the ideal 
time for your NAVA Dealer to 
give every projector, screen, 
tape recorder, and record 
player its annual going-over. 
He'll clean out a year’s accu- 
mulation of dust and dirt, 
lubricate, adjust, and repair, 
assuring you a year of trouble- 
free operation and maximum 
effectiveness. 

Call your NAVA Dealer now 
... tell him what date he can 
pick up your equipment. He’s 
listed in the Yellow Pages, or 
you can get his name by send- 
ing in the coupon below. 


MEMBER 





National Audio-Visual Association, Inc. 
Fairfax, Virginia 
Please send me your free directory of 


NAVA Dealers, coded to show services 
offered by each. 


I catia a siteainill 
Address __ 
City and State _ 


Vatican. It recalls the age of 
Michelangelo, the flowering of 
Christian culture and humanism in 
the days of the Renaissance in the 
city of Rome. The film can be used 
in religion, history and art classes 
with great profit. The rating is 
“A—” or excellent, the CAVE Seal 
of Approval is granted to this film. 


Tue New York CAVE ComMMITTEE 


4. Our Moment in Time 
Description. This film tells the 
story of Vatican City and Pope Pius 
XII in the early part of the year 


| 1958. For a half hour the viewer is 
taken on a trip through Vatican 
| City and follows the daily routine 
_ of the Holy Father. The continuity 


is carried by the narrator talking 
to a young American, a student for 


_ the priesthood at the North Ameri- 


can College in Rome, who becomes 


| a tourist for the time being. 


St. Peter’s, the largest and great- 
est church in Christendom, is fea- 
tured in the opening sequence. The 
approach to St. Peter’s square, the 
fountains, the obelisk, the bells of 


the basilica, all the familiar land- 
| marks of the Vatican are seen. Then 


follow the three major divisions of 
| the film: the business aspect of 
| Vatican City, the educational life 
| of the seminarians clustered around 
the Holy City, and the audiences 
with the Holy Father. 

The first sequence shows the 
business aspect of this sovereign 
state. A visit to a mosaic factory 


the making of the mosaics. The 
vatican post office is visited next 
and philatelists are reminded that 
| and are generally collectors’ items. 
| The viewer next sees the workings 
of the Vatican’s newspaper, L’Osser- 
vatore Romano, as the camera 
| moves around the composing and 
| editorial room, finally to the 


department. Next there is an inside 
view of the Vatican radio station 
as it broadcasts around the world 
in twenty seven languages. Finally, 
the viewer is taken to the tiny rail- 
road in this tiny city. 

The educational phase of prepa- 
ration for the priesthood is treated 
in the second sequence of the film. 
A few colleges are mentioned, but 
it is the North American College 
which, in all its resplendent beauty 








| shows the art and skill involved in ‘ 


Vatican postage stamps are for sale | 





modern presses and the circulation | 


- on the subject. 











































How Flannel Boards 
Make Teaching Easier 
And Learning a Vivid 

Experience 


; featured i 
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To impressionable first-graders of 
“sophisticated” high school seniors 
“flannel board time™ means a fascina 
ting session when Teacher becomes a 


magician . . . learning is fun . . . and Hhard repres 
“hard” subjects become enchantingly buence clos 
interesting. The nubby surface of the nding. the 


flannel board becomes a place of fan 
tasy where colorful felt shapes adhere 
like magic. In logical progression, 
meaningful symbols appear. They're 
not abstract. A fractional concept like 
“half” is a real thing that you can see 
and touch and manipulate. There if 
is—a whole circle. Whisk! Two hal 
separate, and the meaning of “half 
is as clear as the nose on your face, 


ass while 
oung Ame 
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From the point of view of prominent 
educators, flannel board teaching has 


been described as a most flexible, Your pr 
graphic method with all of the factors It's that e 
that contribute to successful visual PICK 1 
teaching methods — drama, color, EXCEL 
“magic,” participation, progression 


1—Chocol 
2—Five 1 
3—Assort 
-4—Assort 
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MARTHA LYN 
MARTHA LYN 
963 Newar 
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quick association, high retention. 
Over fifty Instructo felt cut-out sets! 
are available for teaching dozens of 
subjects. Instructo flannel boards are 
durable, good-looking, and téachers 
can purchase them for as little as $3.25. 
Write for our free 20-page catalog 
showing all the Instructo visual teach 
ing aids. Send along fifty cents and 
we'll include the new book, “Teaching 
With The Flannel Board,” by Paul E. 
Long, Philadelphia’s A-V Director. It 
is one of the most authoritative guides 


SOLD NATIONALLY 
THROUGH SCHOOL 


SUPPLY DEALERS Atlar 
eel NA’ 
EDUCA 


ee 














EE 
JACRONDA MEFG. CO. 
Dept. 7D 
5449 Hunter St., Phila. 31, Pa. 
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featured in this part. Shots of the 
rior, the courtyard, the col- 
e seal, the patron, the rector, the 
dents, the library, the chapel, 
.,, are some of the pictures shown. 
nce the film was designed pri- 
ily for an American television 
dience this little bit of Americana 
Rome is proudly presented. The 
lege seal incorporates the stars 
our flag, and the forty eight 
ange trees planted in the court- 
rd represent the states. The se- 
ence closes with the students at- 
nding the Holy Sacrifice of the 
ass while the narrator and the 
ung American seminarian appeal 
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$300 to $3000 


Easy! 





HAVE FUN 
SELLING MARTHA LYNN CANDY! 

It's so easy to sell these delicious candies 

(everybody loves candy), and you quickly raise 

substantial money for your organization. Each 

unit sells for 50¢, packed 24 units to a case. 


Your profit is $4.80 on each case. 


It’s that easy—you can’t lose! 


PICK YOUR SELECTION FROM THESE 
EXCELLENT MARTHA LYNN CANDIES! 


1—Chocolate Covered Thin Mints. 

2—Five 10¢ assorted bars. 

3—Assorted Brazil Nut Fudge. 

.4—Assorted Mint Wafers, 4 flavors—4 colors. 


FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! 
erm em -_ 
MARTHA LYNN l 
MARTHA LYNN CANDY CO., Dept. E 
963 Newark Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. I 















Please send information how our organization and 
the others in our group can raise money quick 'n' easy 


selling Martha Lynn Candies. I 
SIN bocrknvscadnewsccpacceeeseebees 1 
BN eee de vevedetevewonecceveshitccecssts 

nc thsdbevingntetetasetussccsess gee I 
Deaheroscbekacienss Zone...... State....0.+ 1 
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See Our Exhibit 
Booth F56 
Atlantic City Convention 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Martha Lynn Candy Co. 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 
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to the Blessed Virgin for her help in 
the formation of a good priest. 

The person and personality of 
Pope Pius XII dominate the third 
major sequence. In fact this third 
part is the heart of the entire film, 
seventeen of the twenty eight 
minutes being given to this late, 
greatly beloved Pope. Pius XII ap- 
pears to the faithful in three places, 
first at the window of his Vatican 
apartment, second on the balcony 
of his summer home, and third, in 
the basilica during a procession. 
Some highlights in this sequence are 
the crowds that gather for the Holy 
Father’s blessing; the babes in arms, 
the Sisters and sailors, the nobility 
and the common folk. On one oc- 
casion the Holy Father announces 
in English the names of various 
American groups in the audience. 
As each group is named the cheers 
ring out and it makes one proud to 
be an American. These are some of 
the incidents that give this picture 
an American accent even though it 
was filmed in Rome. 
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Analysis. High quality writing, 
editing, and direction as well as 
professional production place this 
film in the superior category. It is 
an excellent documentary. Now 
that the new pope, John XXIII is 
the present successor of Saint Peter 
the film may lose some of its im- 
mediacy and current appeal. How- 
ever, it will have a permanent place 
in the classroom as a historical 
document at all levels of educa- 
tion from the upper middle to col- 
legiate. It will also have a wide 
appeal to all types of general audi- 
ences, since it was originally in- 
tended for a general audience. It 
will have a special appeal for the 
future priest on whose preparation 
its continuity theme is based. 

Appraisal. NBC and NCCM are 
to be congratulated on a superior 
presentation of Vatican City and 
the successor of St. Peter. The film 
stirs the faith of the viewer and 
prompts him to greater love and 


CAVE’s convention program will be found 
in this issue of THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR. 
The educational side of a convention is 
always excellent. At the St. Louis conven- 
tion in 1956 Msgr. Helirigel presented a 
demonstration on the liturgy of the Mass as 
part of the CAVE program. He drew a 
capacity crowd, more than 900 S.R.O. 
(standing room only). Except for the open- 
ing general session of NCEA this program 
attracted more teachers than any other 
session. However the same boast cannot 
be made about a subject like physics. At 
the convention everyone visits the exhibits, 
it is like a country fair and one always 
meets dozens of ones fellow teachers and 
friends (salesmen) from the trade. If you 
like the CAVE convention program please 
tell others. However, if you have a few 
complaints to make write to the CAVE 
president, Msgr. Mclormick, and when 
you do it will be appreciated if you would 
be thoughtful enough to send in your two 
dollars for membership—incidently it will 
receive even better attention. 


Catholic Audio-Visual Educators 
Box 618, Church Street, P.O. 
New York 7, New York 








A Wheelit For Every Visual 
Aid Requirement 


Folding 
WHEELIT 
Makes transportation of Visual Aid 
equipment easy and safe. Serves both 
as carrier and projection table. Avail- 
able in both folding and non-fold- 
ing models. For full information on 
Wheelit’s many exclusive advantages, see 
your supply dealer or write Dept. CE 


GRUBER PRODUCTS CO. 
Toledo 6, Ohio 











Marymount College 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson 


New York 


Conducted by the 


Religious of the 
Sacred Heart of Mary 


Liberal Arts 


Confers 


B.A., B.S. and B.F.A. Degrees 


Fully Accredited 


Junior Year Abroad: 


Paris, Rome, Barcelona, London 











Atlantic City, Host to NCEA 


(Continued from page 572) 


will be followed by that of the Rev. Charles | 
Schleck, C.S.C., of Holy Cross College, Washingt) 
“Moral Aspects in the Question of Vocations.” 

Also on Wednesday at 2:00 p.m., in Room 21, the 
is held a session for Sisters. Brother Albert Kozy! 
S.M., Marianist vocation director, Chaminade Hig 
School, Mineola, New York, is the chairman. Ty 
papers are presented: “Proper Relationship Betwe 
Teacher and Prospective Vocation” by Sister May 
George, R.S.M., mistress of postulants, Mount § 
Mary's Motherhouse, North Plainfield, N. J., 
“Spiritual Preparation as a Motivation for Vocation’ 
by the Rev. Patrick J. Howard, O.F.M., Holy Nan 
College, Washington. On Wednesday at 4:00 pm 
also in Room 21, there is a special meeting of Sist 
directors of vocations. Brother G. Henry, F.S.C,, 
cation director, La Salle College, Philadelphia, is ¢ 
chairman. At the close of the meeting he will 
nounce the time of two dinner meetings in ¢ 
Claridge Hotel. 

On Thursday afternoon at 2:00, in Room B, t 
Rev. Michael J. McLaughlin will act as chairman 
a meeting at which two papers will be presented: th 
Rev. Aidan M. Carr, O.F.M.Conv., St. Anthony- 
Hudson, Rensselaer, N. Y., will speak on “Canonic 
Aspects of Priestly Vocations,” and the Rev. Augusti 
P. Hennessy, C. P., Passionist Monastery, West Spring 
field, Mass., on “Practical Theological Conclusions 
Vocations.” On Thursday evening at 8:00, in the Boa 
Room, the priest and Brother directors of vocatio 
will hold a special meeting, with the Rev. John 
Lawlor, C. M., as chairman. The topic chosen is 
usual Candidates—Difficult Decisions for Vocation B 
rectors.” This topic will be handled by the discussi 
leader, the Rev. Matthew Fogarty, M.S.SS.T., voc 
tion director, Silver Spring, Md., and three appoinie 
panelists: the Rev. Howard Powers, C.S.P., of Ne 
York, Brother Paul, C.F.X., of Silver Spring, a 
Brother Patrick Reilly, F.S.C.H., of Lakewood, N. ]. 

At the closing meeting on Friday morning at 9: 
in Room B, Father Lawlor will again act as chairm 
One paper is scheduled, “Fostering Proper Motivati¢ 
for Christian Living,” by Brother Charles Lawrene 
F.S.C., Manhattan College, New York. Discussit 
from the floor will follow his paper. 

Other organizations meeting in conjunction wi 
the NCEA in this fifty-sixth convention include t 
Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association, Cathol 
Business Education Association, Jesuit Education 
Association, National Catholic Adult Education Ce 
mission, and the National Catholic Kindergarten 
ciation. 

Delegates are requested to register at the Reg 
tration Desk in the foyer of the Atlantic City Convé 
tion Hall. The Exhibits are set up on the Main Fk 
of Convention Hall. 
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Visualize Bill Into Law 


(Continued from page 623) 


social approval is won by all 
who aid their side. Competi- 
tion is at its height when two 
individuals try to outdo one 
another in the race. 

4. Finally, the novelty of the 
project is most interesting and 
stimulating to the pupils. The 
class program is enlivened, 
spirited, and vitalized. 

Thus, in my opinion, this “elec- 
rical device” becomes another in- 
trument making the school not 
mly an educational agency, but 
Iso a pleasant and happy place in 
vhich to spend many hours. 


Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 609) 
he purpose of preparing mission- 
ries for the most abandoned souls, 
vhether in Christian or pagan 
ountries, should be put down in 
vrmanent form for all to read. 
‘ather Koren, with the help of 
hose whom he mentions in his 
‘oreword, has molded the details 
f 255 years of history into a vol- 
ime that is interesting to the reader 
ind of great value to the historian. 
Rr. Rev. Mscr. Pau, E. CAMPBELL 





Audio-Visual News 
(Continued from page 536 ) 


Da-Lite Golden Challenger 


A new Da-Lite screen called the 
Golden Challenger has its exterior de- 
scribed as a dramatic black and gold 
case with gleaming gold end caps and 
tripod that give it the “look of quality.” 

It features White Magic V-4 flame 
and fungus resistant glass-beaded fabric. 
An exclusive fabric lock and flat back 
case prevent fabric damage. All legs are 
locked together with an automatic lock 
for safe carrying. 

Sizes vary from 30” x 40” up to 
70” x 70”; prices accordingly from 
$27.95 to $57.95. A-V 34 


Catholic Film Directory 


The 1959 issue of the Catholic Film 
Directory is ready. It is larger than pre- 
vious editions and contains close to 100 
Pages, listing more than 200 religious 
sound films for Catholic audiences. 


nil 1959 


Besides two new films on Lourdes 
twenty-two films help to foster vocations. 
The Lourdes films: Lourdes, The Shrine 
of Our Lady, was produced by Father 
Robert E. Southard; and Lourdes (A 
Documentary) produced by Catholic 
Film Institute of England and Wales. 

Among the vocation films (for both 
boys and girls) is From the Rising of the 


Sun, the new color film on vocations for 
diocesan priests. 

Also included is the full length fea- 
ture, The Priest and the Devil, the life of 
St. John Vianney, the Curé of Ars, whose 
centennial is celebrated this year. 

The Directory is free to Religious and 
the clergy. Write Catholic Film Directory, 
29 Salem Way, Yonkers 3,N.Y. A-V 35 





READING PACER 


Many of the country’s finest 


Developmental Reading Laboratories 


have been using SHADOWSCOPES 
exclusively for more than four 
years. Their comments have 

been uniformly enthusiastic about 
the contribution our equipment has 
made to their programs. 


PROVEN VALIDITY! 


UNBEATEN DEPENDABILITY ! 
COMPARISON INVITED! 


"$9400 


F.0.B. Chicago, Ill. 


Illustrated literature 
available upon request 


SPECIAL QUANTITY DISCOUNT AVAILABLE 


PSYCHOTECHNICS, INC. 


105 WEST ADAMS STREET 


bg CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


A Catholic College For Men 


| MANHATTAN COLLEGE | 


Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian Schools 


SCHOOL OF ARTS & SCIENCES 


Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Science 
Bachelor of Science in Physical Education 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Bachelor of Business Administration 
Industrial Relations Program 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


Bachelor of Civil Engineering 
Bachelor of Chemical Engineering 
Bachelor of Electrical Engineering 

Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering 


AF-ROTC ON CAMPUS 


RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS 


LOCATED IN SUBURBAN RIVERDALE SECTION OF NEW YORK CITY 


MANHATTAN COLLEGE 


RIVERDALE 
NEW YORK 71, N. Y. 
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NEW TITLES AVAILABLE 


Preparing for High School Entrance and 
Scholarship examination $2.00 


8th Grade, Mathematics, Science, English 
1.00 ea. 


Color & Learn Books, A Trip Through Space, 
A Trip through South America, A Trip Across 
the U.S.—2nd to 5th grades 50 ea. 


For High School Students: 


American History, American History and 
World Backgrounds; Biology, English 3 yrs.; 
English 4 yrs.; Mathematics 10th yr.; World 
History; Latin 3 yrs. 1.00 ea. 


Advance algebra; Chemistry; French 2 & 
3 yrs.; Intermediate Algebra; Latin 3 yrs.; 
Physics; Spanish 2 & 3 yrs. Trig. 75 ea, 


.YES BOOKS 


70 East 45 St., N.Y.C. 


Space Pioneer 


Space Pioneer, a 10-minute motion 
picture produced for the U. S. Informa- 
tion Agency has been released through 
United World Films. It is designed to 
answer many of the questions regarding 
the purposes in rocketry experimentation 
beyond the obvious military objectives. 

The film describes the flight of the 
U. S. Air Force rocket, “Pioneer,” on 
October 11, 1958. How such rockets 
record and transmit to ground stations 
valuable information is explained. 

Information regarding the use of the 
film may be obtained from the distrib- 
utors, United World Films, Inc. (Govt. 
Dept.) 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, 
N. Y. A-V 36 





News of School Supplies 
(Continued from page 615) 


How to Pass Latin 2 


How to Pass Latin 2 Years has just been 
announced by Youth Education Systems, 
Inc. The content was especially compiled 
and edited for YES Books by Brother 
Vincent, O.S.F., M.A., principal of St. 
Brigid’s High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
Latin prizes and contests won are elo- 
quent testimony to his teaching skill. 

Brother Vincent’s own lesson plans are 
included in this 192-page book, plus an 
up-to-date series of Regents examinations, 
and detachable answers. A generous sec- 
tion of drill material complements the 
lesson plans, covering vocabulary, idioms, 
grammar, and syntax. Students will find 
Brother’s “tips on tests” and his quick re- 
view of the course expecially helpful. 

The price is 80¢ each for 20 copies or 
more; $1 each for fewer than 20 copies. 
Write Youth Education Systems, Inc. 2612 
Grand Central Terminal Bldg., New York 
17. SS&E 28 
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